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CHAPTER I. 

THE ELMWOOD CLTJB, 

BATED around a table, amply covered with 
dishes, decanters, glasses, and all those 
various items which constitute a "select 
supper," in one of the lower rooms of 
the Studio, Narragansett Pier, one night in July, 
were some twenty young men, all of whom were 
more or less occupied in dissecting woodcock, drink- 
ing champagne, or engaged in the ordinary chit- 
chat which floats around a " Stag Party," after the first 
tinges of hunger have been appeased. 

The inner man had been well supplied ; and the 
wine and cigars began to be the only items of inter- 
est, as far aa the rnenu was concerned, when Hal- 
sey, of Philadelphia, now somewhat tipsy, rose, as 
well as possible under the weight of two bottles, 
and, having rapped furiously on the table to com- 
mand attention, proposed that his friend. Jack 
Martin, should relate, for the benefit of tlaa <iicya^r 
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pany present, an episode that happened to him 
during his residence in Paris, which he (Halsey) 
had heard that afternoon for the first time — "As 
it has, in a measure, caused my friend's return to 
this country sooner than was expected ;" Halsey 
said in conclusion, "and as there is a woman in 
the case, I think he ought to relate it, if merely 
as an explanation for his sudden appearance on 
this side of the Atlantic." 

The very mention that a woman had something 
to do with the stoi'y was a happy stroke on Hal- 
Bey's part ; for no sooner had he finished speaking 
than cries of "Go on, Jack;" "Skip ahead, Mar- 
tin ;" " Let us hear the thing ;" " Give him some 
wine," and numerous other kindly suggestions, 
resounded on all sides of the table. 

After the din had somewhat subsided, Mr. 
Martin, who was always a well-disposed young 
man, helped himself liberally to champagne; and 
having cleared his throat, waved his hand theatri- 
cally and began : 

"The bell had ceased to ring, and the organ 
was pealng forth its richest notes in the American 
church at Paris, when ^" 

"Rather a poetical beginning," broke in one. 
(Cries of " Shut up 1" " Go on, Martin," etc.) 

"Is it? Well, at any rate, the services had 
just commenced, and I was sitting quietly in my 
Beat, when two ladies, dressed in the height of 
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fashion, passed by me and entered the pew next 
to the one in which I had ensconced mjself. The 
elder of the two I did not notice pai*ticularly ; for 
my eyes were turned toward the other in rapt 
admiration. To read her face would have puzzled 
many a physiognomist; and yet it was perfect in 
its calm, marble-like beauty. Her eyes were large 
and luminous, and yet they seemed to have two 
expressions ; for, when she passed, she glanced at 
me for an instant only — but the look she gave 
was superbly indifferent; and then she dropped 
them, and never glanced at me again during the 
whole service, though she must have been con- 
scious that I was looking at her nearly, the whole 
time. 

"Well, after the services were over, she rose 
with her companion to leave the church ; and then 
she met my eyes — ^fixed upon her face — ^in which 
admiration and curiosity were certainly mingled ; 
for she was beautiful and attractive as I felt she 
was proud and indifferent. When she met my 
glance, however, the expression of her eyes changed 
to a look of the most melting tenderness, while 
the blood for an instant mantled her cheek ^" 

"Take another drink to help your imagina- 
tion," cried some one. (Cries of " Let him alone ;" 
" Go on, Martin ;" " Bully for you ;'^ " She was a 
stunner and no mistake," etc., etc.) 

Mr, Jack Martin was BomeNf5f\^\. Y^\» ^^i^\r^ *^C2S» 
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interruption ; but being pressed to continue, he 
filled his glass and proceeded: 

"Well, I followed her to the street, and saw 
her get into a carriage with her companion and 
drive away. As I stood watching the fast-receding 
vehicle she turned, kissed her hand coquettishly, 
and the next moment it whirled around a comer and 
passed from sight. 

" After making inquiries, I found out her name 
and where she lived; but when I called there the 
next day, they told me she had gone to London; 
and on the impulse of the moment, and having 
nothing better to do, I packed up my things and 
started for London also." 

"Did you see her again?" exclaimed half a 
A^zen in a breathe 

"Yes, one night, a week or so after I had 
arrived, I was approaching the Drury Lane thea- 
tre, to see Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle, when a 
pair of spirited horses, that were attached to a 
close barouche, suddenly becoming frightened at 
something, started to run away. They were facili- 
tated in their design by the driver being totally 
unable to hold them, as ho had dismounted from 
his seat to re-adjust some portion of the harness 
which had come loose. The horses had not got- 
ten under full headway, however, when I succeeded 
in stopping them, having been attracted to the spot 
hjr ate BcreawB of the terrified occupants. Having 
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Batisfied myself that no harm was done, and as the 
carriage was immediately surrounded by a crowd 
of young swells,! was turning away, when my eyes 
fell upon the proud, beautiful face of ^" 

" Your Parisian flame ?" broke in one. 

" Yes, it was the very woman/' 

"Did you address her?" haK a dozen voices 
asked. 

" No, she beckoned me to the carriage." 

" The devil she did ! What did she say T 

" Oh, she thanked me for the services I had ren- 
dered her." 

" Wafi that all V asked one. 

" Did you meet her again ?" exclaimed another. 

" If o, the next day she sailed for New York — at 
least, I presume so." 

"How d'ye know?" 

" She told me she intended to, and I suppose she 
kept her word," Martin answered placidly. 

" Hang it, Martin, be more communicative, will 
you ?" exclaimed one, dashing his glass on the table ; 
while, " Did you follow her ?" " Was she an Ameri- 
can ?" " What was her name ?" etc., were some of the 
numerous questions propounded by his auditors. 

After hesitating a moment, Martin gazed fa*ound 
at his listeners and answered : 

" I may as well tell you — she was an American, 
I did follow her, and her name was Maud St. 
John." 
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" Maud St. John 1" cried one, " why, I saw her on 
the beach this morning with her cousin." 

" You don't mean to say that she is here ?" Martin 
cried, jumping up from his chair so expeditiously as 
to overturn his wineglass. 

" Of course I do ; she is staying with her aunt, 
Mrs. Hoyt." 

"What Hoyt?" asked Mr. Morison Lawrence, a 
pale, thin, but not ill-looking young man at the 
lower end of the table, on whom the champagne had 
already had a very visible effect. 
" The Hoyts of Tonkers." 
" Devilish good crib 1" remarked one. 
"Mighty pretty daughter!" exclaimed another; 
while Mr. Morison Lawrence murmured the word 
" Marian " faintly, and almost immediately sank into 
repose. 

" Pshaw !" broke in Martin, " I don't believe this 
is the young lady I mean. Maud St. John had an 
aunt whom she was staying with, but her name wasn't 
Hoyt." 

" I know it wasn't," broke in one ; " but when 
she was in Europe she traveled with an aunt by the 
name of Mrs. Webber, because she told me she did." 
"Mrs. Webber?" 

"Ha, ha! own up, old fellow. It is the same 
one, is it not ?" 

"Yes, I " 

" Never mind your blushes, Martin, but the men- 
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tion of Mrs. Webber puts me in mind of a shopping 
adventure I once had with her in Paris.'^ 

"A story! a story 1" cried all. "Stewart's got a 
Btory !" 

" Don't make such an infernal racket and I'll tell 
you. As she is an aunt of Maud St. John's, it ought 
to be appreciated." 

It would be impossible to give any idea of the 
mirth and laughter that Stewart's story evoked dur- 
ing its recital. Whether we were aU so saturated 
with wine that anything would amuse us, we cannot 
say ; we merely quote from memory, and, of course, 
under such circumstances it would be presumptive in 
us to think that we had done it justice ; but, at any 
rate, the tale was substantially as follows, though to 
be thoroughly appreciated you must get Stewart to 
repeat it to you himself, but not, however, before he 
has finished his second bottle : 

" I first met Mrs. Webber in Paris," Stewart be- 
gan ; " she hardly knew a word of French, and yet she 
would insist upon speaking it on all occasions. She 
had an insane idea that the moment she entered a 
store the clerks immediately put up the price of every 
article. She had been told that they always swindled 
Americans, and so she kept her eyes open. She 
never took her niece on any of her shopping expedi- 
tions, because, as she told me,.' ^ Maud was extrava- 
gantly fond of spending money ;' but my opinion is 
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that her niece didn't care to go, knowing some of her 
aunt's little eccentricities. 

" Well, one day I was out walking, when I ran 
across Mrs. Webber going to the Louvre to exchange 
a pair of gloves. 

^^ ^ Don't they fit ? ' I asked, when she had told me 
her object. 

" ' No, not very well,' she answered, ^ I wore them 
once or twice, but they were a worthless pair, and 
burst out at the thumb the first time I put them 
on.' 

"When we reached the Louvre, Mrs. Webber 
went over to the glove department, where a number 
of ladies were standing, pushed herself up to the 
counter, and having attracted the attention of one of 
the clerks by gesticulating, and crying out in a loud 
tone * Gar9on, Gar9on ! ' ('I forget the French for 
clerk,' she whispered to me by way of an apology,) 
she turned to the man who had responded to her calls 
and said, ^Voulez-vous chang6 these — ^I mean ses 
gants ? ' exhibiting at the same time a pair of black 
gloves very much the worse for the wear. 

"^ Je ne comprende pas,' answered the man, look- 
ing first at the gloves and then at Mrs. Webber ; 
while the faintest possible smile fiitted for a moment 
across his face, for her pronunciation was gener- 
ally about as correct as her French ; and though the 
clerks in Paris are noted for their politeness, still I 
couldn't blame him for smiling at Mrs. Webber under 
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such circumstances. However, she evidently thought 
otherwise, for she gasped out excitedly, 'Vous no 
comprende, eh ? Don't you know your own language 
yet, you grinning baboon ? " 

" This speech caused a little titter among the 
ladies present, which plainly proved that even if they 
did not understand English, they could at least enjoy 
the ficene. 

" The clerk, imagining it to be a joke, or satisfied 
that she could not make herself understood, was 
turning away rather impatiently, when Mrs. Webber, 
grasping his arm with one hand and shaking the 
gloves in his face, cried out at the top of her lungs — 
while I pressed my handkerchief to my mouth in 
order to keep from roaring outright, 

" ' Vous impudent petit-chien !' — ' That isn't right, 
what is the word for puppy ?— oh, I remember, sot,' — 
'Vous impudent sotl Vous no comprende French? 
Eegardez vous ses gants ! Je bought them un, deux 
ou^ deux mois ago. Je jamais have worn them pas 
mais deux temps I regardez-les,' continued she, taking 
her hand from the man's arm to exhibit the slit ; but 
the clerk saw his advantage and slipped away ; while 
Mrs. Webber turned to me, beaten, but by no means 
conquered. 

" ' Allow me, Mrs. Webber,' I said, hastily drying 
my eyes, for I had laughed until the tears came, 
' allow me to exchange them for you ; I think I can 
manage it, because I know one oi tVi^ defe»V^"s:fe- 
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" She gave them to me, and I went and bought a 
new pair, much to her delight ; though of course I 
did not tell her that I had done so. Well, this wasn't 
the end of it, for as soon as we reached the street she 
said to me, 

" * I'm awful hungry ! I walked all the way in 
from Passy. Those omnibuses are frightful to ride 
in, and 1 wasn't going to get a cab, they're all such 
cheats. I haven't had a bite since breakfast. I 
wonder where I can find a caf6.' 

" * There are several very good ones in the Palais 
Eoyale,' I said. 

" ' They're awful dear, I know, and I haven't 
more than a franc in my pocket-book 1' 

" ' I'll stand treat, Mrs. Webber,' I said, for I knew 
she expected it. 

" ' Will you really ?' she asked, looking up into my 
face gratefully. ' It's very kind of you, my dear Mr. 
Stewart, and I accept with pleasure.' 

^*Well, a few steps brought us to a neat-looking 
caf 6, which we entered. 

" ^ Let me give my order, Mr. Stewart,' she said. 
Her French I will allow was better in this depart- 
ment than in any other. 

" ' Gar9on, voila !' she called to a waiter, half asleep 
in a chair at the other end of the room, and who at 
this summons came toward us, rubbing his eyes and 
yawning frightfully. 'Donnez-moi une tasse de 
caf4 an lait^ aussi du pain, et du beurre, et ' 
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" ^ Plaise, mar'm,' interrupted the supposed French- 
man, * If ye were to spake Ainglish, begorra I could 
bether understand yese.' 

" ' English, indeed 1' Mrs. Webber answered sharply, 
rather put out at hearing her own language, where she 
had expected another. ^ Do you imagine for an in- 
stant that I am in the habit of ordering my meals in 
English ? No, sir! and I will not now. Send me a 
waiter who can understand French, and be quick 
about it.' 

" I thought I would explode, I was so full of laugh- 
ter. However, the man disappeared, and in a few 
moments she had given her order in French, though 
I had to help her with a word or two, that ^ the igno- 
rant waiter had quite put out of her head.' 

"The gar9on brought with her coffee several 
pieces of sugar, cut in the shape of dominoes, and 
about as large. After she had satisfied her appetite 
she asked for some paper. 

" ' What kind of paper do you wish, Mrs. Web- 
ber V I asked, for I saw that the waiter didn't under- 
stand her. ' I have some cards,' I added, thinking 
that she wished to write something. 

" ^ Oh, never mind 1' she exclaimed, ^ I don't 
believe they will soil anything!' and to my un- 
bounded astonishment, she emptied the remaining 
lumps into her pocket, remarking, ^That they 
charged extra for sugar where she lived ; and as she 
often made a cup of tea in her room^ %\\a \»ci^ ^^^erj 

2 
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opportunity of saving a Kttle, in order not to incur 
any additional expense ;' and so, gentlemen," con- 
cluded Stewart, " you see that my experience with 
the aunt was somewhat different from the episode 
our friend Martin has just related ; however^ to show 
you that I bear her no ill-will, I propose to drink the 
health of Mrs. Webber ; who will join me ?" 

Immediately every wine-glass was filled and 
drained to the bottom ; though I'm afraid more in 
appreciation of Stewart's story than any particular 
enthusiasm for the redoubtable aunt of Miss St. 
John. 

We twitted Martin a great deal on their relation- 
ship, but he took it good-humoredly ; though at last, 
his patience becoming exhausted under our continual 
banterings, he turned the nature of our conversation 
by proposing that our host of the evening — Dr. 
Hamlin — should favor the company with a song. 
This proposition was hailed with delight; as the 
talents of the worthy son of Esculapius ran some- 
what in this line. 

The doctor, after drinking a bumper to clear his 
throat, rose amid great applause : 

"Gentlemen," the doctor begun, "while I esteem 
it a great honor to see as my guests so many of those 
who have entertained me in former times (Applause), 
still I feel that it would be out of place — on this inter- 
esting occasion — ^to comply with my friend's request 
(oieB oi "2fo^ no"), until I have explained, in as few 
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words as possible, to those among you who are as yet 
uninitiated into the mysteries of what we call the 
Elmwood Club — its nature, and the causes which 
brought it into its glorious existence ! (Applause.) 

"Last year, a number of young men — most of 
whom, I am proud to say, are here to-night — were 
sojourning at this favorite, and I may say fashionable 
resort. We boarded at a cottage known as the Elm- 
wood House, now and at that time kept, owned, 
and occupied by one Jeremiah Briggs. As we, with 
the exception of a few I see around this festive board, 
only arrived in this delectable spot this evening, and 
came directly to this place from the station, of 
course we have not as yet had the opportunity of 
showing you that historical mansion ; but we trust to 
do so ere the ' wee sma' hours' have set in. (Applause, 
during which time the doctor helped himself liberally 
to champagne.) 

" I may say," continued he, " that in the short space 
of one week our reputations were established. By the 
nervous and sensitive we were factitiously called ' The 
Midnight Howlers,' a name originating from the fact 
of our keeping rather late hours, parading the streets 
and serenading the hotels. By the old maids and . 
scandal-mongers we were looked upon as a ' Very Fast 
Young Set ' — a kind of Hydra with a thousand heads 
—each head producing its own share of mischief. 
By the young ladies themselves — ^by those excyikite 
little mortals that dress in silk Bkirte axi'^. Q,Yv\iOJ^XNa--- 
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we were called ' The Elmwood Club,' and voted to be 
perfectly, awfully, deliciously splendid, and a credit 
to the Pier. (Great applause.) If giving game sup- 
pers, germans, yachting parties, straw rides, inter- 
spersed with theatricals, magic lanterns, and negro 
minstrels, established the latter reputation. I can say 
without egotism that we deserved it. (Applause.) 

" I need scarcely add in conclusion, that it was our 
custom, after the fatigues of the day, to repair be- 
tween the hours of twelve and one to the ^ Studio ' — 
an institution, you will all agree, without which 
Narragansett Pier in one sense would be as cheerless 
as the cold, bleak plains of Labrador ! (Applause.) 

" How did this place come by the name of the 
^ Studio,' you ask," continued the doctor, turning to 
Martin, who had propounded the question. " I'll tell 
you — ^it was because we draw corks here. (Great ap- 
plause.) I didn't mean that as a pun, gentlemen, 
because we sometimes ' draw poker ' also. (Tremen- 
dous applause.) Here we spent our nights and our 
money. 

" To show you, however, that the proprietor had 
no ill-feeling toward us for keeping him from his 
legitimate sleep, I'll guarantee that none of us can 
meet him, whether in this world or the next, and say 
that he was once a member of the ' Great E. C 
(Elmwood Club) without being immediately treated 
to a bottle of wine. (Applause.) And now that we 

on iibe latter Buhjectf I propose to* drink the health 
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of the genial proprietor of the ' Studio,' Mr. E. T. 
Simons !" 

Cries of " Bring him in," " Let us see his phiz," 
etc., was responded to at that moment by the entrance 
of the gentleman himself. 

We can see him now as he stood by the door that 
night ; a little old man with keen, restless black eyes 
and sallow complexion. His mustache and beard 
were suflEered to grow long, and were waxed at the 
ends ^ la Nap. III. A little round skull-cap was placed 
on hifi head, beneath which a few straggling gray 
hairs fell. We can see him even now, with his half 
whimsical, half puzzled expression, as he stood there 
amongst as riotous a crowd of young men as ever 
smoked a cigar, or drank a pony — old Ed Simons, as 
worthy a restaurateur as ever deviled a crab. 

Having puUed the old man to the table and filled 
a glass for him, the Doctor poured out a bumper and 
continued — "Though the 'film wood Club' is phil- 
osophically and literally a thing of the past, still it is 
a pleasure to reunite on occasions such as this, and 
endeavor to celebrate in a modest and unostentatious 
manner the anniversary of that well known society. 
(Applause.) The elements of that society, were 
founded in this building. The two essential elements 
necessary for that foundation were wine and good 
fellowship ; both we got here ! We furnished the 
company, Simons the wine ! Therefore from this glass 
I propose to drink that gentleman's xerj ^ci«^^\Nsa^i^, 
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** We are coming every year, 
So long as Simon's here, 
But if he dies in the deviPs claws 

We'll see him d d ere we strike these shores I 

Oh, won't we, Brother Simon ? " 

When the applause that followed the doctor's 
graceful toast had somewhat subsided, old Simons rose 
and said : " Gentlemen all — I welcome you to the 
Pier. Last year I made five thousand dollars. 
I wouldn't have made fifty cents, gentlemen, if it 
had not been for the 'Elmwood Clubl' (Great 
applause.) You're the boys for me. If any one of 
you ever want to get in when the ' Studio's ' closed, 
just rap on the door and old Simons will soon be on 
hand. Gentlemen all — once more I say welcome to 
the Pier 1 John — (to waiter) — tell Jason to open half 
a dozen bottles of champagne. Gentlemen, you drink 
this at my expense 1 " 

Here, midst tremendous cheering, followed gen- 
eral hand-shaking, while we all sang until we were 
hoarse, " That Simon was a jolly good fellow," etc., 
etc. 

Many were the stories told and songs sung that 
evening. The principal events are still fresh in my 
memory. It was nearly morning when we left the 
supper-table ; after repairing to the " Bar " above, 
and partaking of a friendly night-cap, we borrowed 
the " Locomotive Light " that hung above the 
"Studio's" entrance, and walking two by two we 
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paraded in front of the hotels, serenading the occu- 
pants, till the first faint streak of day crimsoned the 
eastern sky. Then, with one long " Good night, 
ladies," we repaired to the Elmwood House and 
sought our several beds, and slept soundly — ^f or what 
with wine punches and songs we were completely 
overcome. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MB. MORISON LAWBENCE. 

N stating a few of the numerous events 
which took place at the " Stag Supper," 
chronicled in the first chapter, we had 
occasion to mention the name of Morison 
Lawrence, the young man whom our readers will 
remember had sighed forth "Marian" when the 
magical word of Hoyt was spoken, and who inmiedi- 
ately afterwards had relapsed into that state of 
dreamy inaction which the fruits of Bacchus, when 
taken in large quantities^ are apt to produce on per- 
sons of delicate frame. 

As the subject of the present chapter is now 
quietly tucked away in bed, sleeping off the effects 
of his dissipation, and as he is a character of some 
prominence in this work, leaving aside the additional 
respect to which, as a member of t\\ft ""EJsss^^^^A. 
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Club" he is entitled, we feel that it is oiir duty, 
before we proceed further in this narrative, to 
acquaint our readers with the circumstances which led 
to that " feeling of friendship for each other," which 
at the time of writing existed between that estimable 
young lady and the young man in question. 

Morison Lawrence was left an orphan at the ten- 
der age of seven. His uncle was a widower without 
children; and, at the dying request of his sister, he 
undertook the guardianship of the boy — with very 
ill grace, however ; not being at all partial to chil- 
dren, from which his pursuits and habits entirely 
excluded them. But after a year or two he was so 
far prepossessed in his nephew's favor that he adopted 
him; and from that day Morison bore the additional 
name of Lawrence, his original name being simply 
Charles Morison. But as he grew older his hand- 
writing became larger ; and finding it to be inconve- 
nient to write the whole name on ordinary visiting 
cards, he finally dropped the Charles, and confined 
himself to the name by which we have already had 
the pleasure of introducing him. 

Morison was a sturdy little fellow when he left the 
noise and bustle of the city for his uncle's hc«ne in 
the country, and was ready at any time to give blow 
for blow, to which his character and habits often 
brought him. For, though he entered into many of 
the games and sports at the school where his uncle 
bad j>laced him, yet, oftentimes he would slip un- 
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noticed away from his more boisterous companions, 
and«eeking the banks of his favorite stream, there ho 
would sit for hours at a time, gazing half tenderly, 
half sadly into the waters. 

I need scarcely add that it was during times, and 
among scenes such as these, that those seeds were sown 
which afterwards gave him that taste for poetry, 
which culminated in his writing several effusions 
which will appear in the course of our narrative — ^but 
we anticipate. 

When Morison was about twelve years of age a 
circumstance happened, which threw a shadow over 
his after life, and changed the strong, frank, gener- 
ous boy into a selfish and irritable one. One day, 
while endeavoring to climb a few feet higher into an 
apple tree, tempted by the sight of an unusually large 
apple, he put his foot upon a rotten branch — it broke, 
and before he could recover himself he was precipi- 
tated to the ground, and sustained a severe injury to 
his spine. It was at first thought that he would be 
lame for life ; but a skillful operation having been 
performed by an eminent surgeon, he at last began 
to recover, though it proved to be a long time before 
he could rise from his bed. At last, after several 
months of pain and anguish, he came from his sick 
room, and the doctors advising change of climate and 
scene, Morison went to Europe, under the charge of 
a private tutor of estimable qualities, his uncle fol- 
lowing shortly afterwards. 
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Eight years he remained abroad, and then return- 
ing to America, he met Marian Hoyt at Saratogg^ 

At firet — though painful for us to state — she did 
not like him. He seemed to avoid all society except 
hers; and even when convening with her, his re- 
marks were generally sarcastic and bitter. One day, 
having criticised a friend of Marian's in a way not 
at all agreeable to the latter, she left him abruptly ; 
making an inward vow as she sought her room, 
never to give him another chance to speak to her. 

We cannot proceed with the thread of this narra- 
tive, until we have placed before our readers the 
following beautiful and pathetic effusion which was 
the result of this, their first quarrel, written by 
Morison in the privacy of his own chamber. To 
both of these young people hterature owes a depth 
of gratitude, which we are afraid she never will be 
able to repay. To Mr. Lawrence, for speaking as he 
did, and to Miss Hoyt for getting angry at it ; for if 
such had not been the case, these lines would never 
have existed. Mr. Lawrence repeated this poem to 
a. few select friends, one night in the writer's room 
at Narragansett Pier, with the attending circum- 
Btiinces. 

It runs as follows : — 

TO MISS MARIAN HOYT. 

** Forgive the pain, gentle maiden, 
Let us not in anger part, 
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My spirit's deep with anguish laden, 

Sorrow swells within my heart. 
Let not the cruel words I've spoken 

Break the chain of friendship's vow ; 
Thro' life may it remain unbroken, 

Let death only part it now I 

** Thy sadden'd eyes look down offended, 

Trembling tear drops show how deep ; 
If by them thy sorrow's ended, 

Oh, what floods mine own would weep I 
If a word affection sever, 

Oh, how light is friendship's vow I 
I'd rather die if you can never 

Forgive the words that part us now I 

" Tho' thy heart's so cruelly tested, 

Tho' thy friendship's sorely tried. 
If on me a thought e'er rested, 

A word would not that link divide. 
Oh, let friends be parted never — 

May sweet myrtle be the bough 
That waves in friendship o'er us ever — 

Let death only part it now I" 

One morning, some days after her resolution, she 
met him unexpectedly in the hall of the hotel. She 
was about to pass him with a freezing bow, when he 
detained her, by saying : 

"If Miss Hoyt will be charitable enough to give 
me a few moments to apologize for an insult unin- 
tentionally offered, I shall ever be grateful." 

Marian was such a warm, generowsAi^^TXsA ^:?^^ 
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and Morison's voice sounded so truly penitent, that 
she accepted liis arm, and, conducting her to a seat 
where they were not likely to be distux'bed, he placed 
himself by her side and said, 

" You cannot imagine how deeply I have felt, 
Miss Hoyt, the pain which my silly remarks have no 
doubt caused you. To gain your esteem shall ever 
be my earnest endeavor, if you will but allow me the 
opportunity — ^to forfeit your regard would be to me a 
hard blow, and yet you little know how much I have 
already suffered ! " 

His voice grew slightly tremulous, but after a 
short pause he continued — 

" 1 do not wish to excite your sympathies by recit- 
ing the history of my life, though I need not tell you 
that it has been imbittered. I was left an orphan at 
an early age and was adopted by my uncle, who since 
then has ever been to me as a father. When twelve 
years of age I sustained a severe injury. What I 
suffered in consequence I will not recount. I flatter 
myself that I was as generous and as unselfish before 
my mishap, as you can readily imagine a young lad 
to be. But, Miss Hoyt, to lie down upon the bed of 
sickness with your body racked by pain and suffer- 
ing 1 to watch the sunlight day by day creeping in 
through the lattice window ! to see the shadows of the 
trees casting fantastic shapes along the walls, nodding 
up and down at each rustling of the wind ! to hear the 
sweet c&ro)iiigi&oi\X\Q birds — the gentle hummings of 
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the bees and insects — ^the mirthful shouts of your com- 
panions in play^ and think that, perhaps, you may 
never see or hear these again, is hard to bear — for one 
as young as I was, very hard i But, oh, how much 
more did I suffer, for the tender caress, the gentle, 
soothing hand of a mother! You have never 
known the want of one. Miss Hoyt, and I pray that 
you may never know its miseries. You cannot, there- 
fore, wonder at my selfishness — women are the best 
comforters — ^but alas I my own dear mother was 
dead. Oh, many were the bitter tears that I shed 
to think that not one person in the whole wide world 
— save my uncle — loved me 1 How many times did 
my heart ache for some one to whom I could turn in 
my misery 1 The rough consolations of my uncle 
could not touch my sensitive and aching heart ; it 
longed for the tender soothings of a gentler voice ; 
but my mother was dead — I would never see her 
more 1" 

He paused, tears dimmed his eyes, but hastily 
brushing them away, he continued— 

" Pardon me, Miss Hoyt, I thought I had done 
with these ; but memory is a bitter pill sometimes. 
You cannot wonder at my being a harsh and irritable 
man. I cannot participate very much in pleasure as 
others do, for my spine is apt at any time to become 
troublesome, and I am so selfish that when I see 
others enjoying themselves, the pangs of jealousy steal 
into my heart, and I am very pTOiia\/K> ^oj ^Jolvcw^'^is^a^ 
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I feel intensely sorry for afterwards. Taking all these 
things into consideration, I am sure — " and he took her 
hand as he spoke — " you will pity and forgive me ?" 

Our readers may think it is ungenerous in us to say 
that all this pathetic appeal had been written and 
learned pretty thoroughly by Morison the night be- 
fore. Such was, indeed, the case, but it adds to 
rather than detracts from his credit. If he had been 
an ordinary mortal — ^as mortals go now-a-days — ^no 
such burst of eloquence would ever have been framed, 
and therefore it is but just to say, that, save a few 
sentences, copied from- a novel that he found in his 
room, the whole discourse emanated from his own 
fertile brain. 

But to resume : 

Marian Hoyt had listened to him in silence. Pity 
she felt for him, and it swelled like a torrent in her 
heart ; and as he bent his eyes upon her, while a half 
tender, half pleading expression lingered about the 
comers of his finely-formed mouth — no woman with 
a woman's heart could resist. So, pressing his hand 
as it clasped hers, she answered quickly, 

"I pity and forgive you with my whole heart, 
and esteem you more than you can imagine ! " 

From that time on he was continually by her side, 

and though she remained but a week longer at 

Saratoga, still she had seen enough of him to admire 

ayceedingly. Nor was he less aflfected. The cynical 

wajr in which be had heretof oro s^joken when con- 
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versing with any one, now vaniBhed under lier emiles, 
and being a sensible young man he exerted himself 
to please; and to her he appeared the agreeable 
gentlemanly man ; while to other young ladies, who 
had always considered him a perfect misogynist, he 
was a puzzle ; for the very reason that he never re- 
mained long enough in their company to be un- 
raveled. 

Before Marian left Saratoga, she had with her 
mother's permission invited Morison to call upon her 
at her home in Yonkers ; and he had during the fol- 
lowing winter availed himself of every opportunity 
to do so. 

These visits resulted in a mutual friendship for 
each other. However, Mrs. Hoyt was not so partial. 
She liked him as a visitor; he always made himself 
more or less agreeable ; but when she saw the grow- 
ing intimacy between her daughter and her guest, she 
became alarmed ; and hearing that Morison intended 
passing the summer at Saratoga, she hired a large, 
comfortable house at Narragansett Pier, having heard 
that very few gentlemen ever came there — resolving 
this year at least she would pass the season there. 

It is unnecessary for us to add, in concluding this 
chapter, that Morison was in a distant part of the 
country when this decision was arrived at ; however, 
on reaching New York later in the summer, he had met 
a few select friends, whom we have already int,rod\3tfift.<i 
to our readere, -who had prevailed upoia.\mft.\.<^^^x'^sfiai^ 
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plans. And as he lies in his bed at Narragansett Pier, 
on the night already mentioned, dreaming of Marian, 
Mrs. Hoyt rests in hers, scarcely a stone's throw dis- 
tant, sleeping the sleep of fancied security. 



■♦♦*- 



CHAPTER III. 



ONE OF THE GREAT E. 0. 




E. JACK MARTIN, one of the Great E. 
C, sat upon the piazza of his hotel look- 
ing toward the ocean — ^that is, his eyes 
when not closed were turned in that 
direction. Whether he saw that large body of water 
or not, I cannot say ; but the inference is that he 
did. For, with the exception of a lawn-tennis net, a 
couple of croquet stakes, and a picket fence, there 
was nothing else to look at. 

Naturally, Mr. Jack Martin was an exceedingly 
good-looking young man. But on the afternoon in 
question, his personal attractions were somewhat 
diminished by his having an extremely haggard 
and care-worn appearance ; not to speak of a pair of 
blood-shot eyes, and a skin that reminded one of 
dried parchment. 

The sun had risen from the deep — ascended the 
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blue vault of heaven — crossed the meridian, its 
beams being kissed by every billow that dashed its 
silver spray upon the shore, ere he had sprung from 
his bed of slumber. 

The supper at the " Studio " the night before, 
had certainly a very demoralizing effect. He had 
an indistinct recollection of its principal events, also 
the position he figured in as regards his story of 
Maud St. John. However, the latter subject did 
not worry him at all ; for he knew his friends rather 
envied him than otherwise. 

Jack Martin was by nature a romantic young 
man. There are few men of four and twenty who 
are not so ; and as there had been a spice of romance, 
more or less, in his endeavors to find out the owner 
of "those eyes" that had met his so tenderly in 
another land, he determined to see the end of it at 
all hazards. 

Would he call upon her that day ? 

This was the first question that entered his mind 
as he rose from his bed. A glance at the glass de- 
cided him. He would not, unless by copious draughts 
of brandy and soda he could reduce himself to his 
normal condition. He had tried the experiment, and 
though it had the effect of steadying his nerves to a 
certain extent, it also produced a sort of dreamy 
lassitude, over which he had not the slightest control, 
and feeling that any extra exertion would be almost 
impossible, he detemmied to abide his time aaad defeji: 
s 
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his visit until a more auspicious opportunity presented 
itself. 

We do not venture to say that Jack Martin was in 
love with Maud St. John ; for " love at first sight " in 
our opinion does not affect us mortals now-a-days — 
certainly not among such a cold phlegmatic race as 
we AiAericans are. Men may be deeply interested 
at the ^rst appearance of a beautiful woman, that is 
human nature, we suppose. But where no words are 
exchanged, no thoughts expressed — ^though we admit 
" the language of the eyes " has a wonderful record in 
such affairs — there cannot be a much warmer senti- 
ment than admiration ; for it is almost impossible to 
read traits of character at a passing glance, and what 
says the poet — 

'* Two souls with but a single thought," 

or words to that effect. 

Jack Martin, as we had occasion to remark be- 
f(»re, sat upon the piazza of his hotel. 

Jack Martin was thinking, but what were the 
precise nature of his thoughts we do not know. "We 
have seen some of America's greatest statesmen sit- 
ting in the Senate Chamber at Washington, with 
the same air of deep thought expressed in their 
countenances ; but whether it was some bill that was 
to decide the fate of their country — or their washer- 
woman — ^we had no means of finding out. 

As regards our friend, Mr. Martin, we are in the 
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same qxiandary. However, the tranquillity of his 
meditations, of whatever nature, were disturbed by a 
hand falling on his shoulder, while an airy, pleasant 
voice broke the silence in tones of inquiry : " Been 
here long V 

This question was propounded by a well-dressed, 
and not ill-looking young man of about our friend's 
age, with a high stand-up collar — ^whose points ran 
into his neck every time he turned his head. He 
had drawn up a chair close to our friend, and at the 
moment of asking the question, he was endeavoring 
to balance himself on its two hind legs. 

Jack was rather startled at first by this abrupt 
distmibance of his fancies; but being naturally an 
easy-going, hail-fellow-well-met sort of a person, he 
answered, as he yawned slightly : 

" No, I only came last night." 

" Ah !" exclaimed the young man, removing his 
hand from our friend's shoulder, which in truth he had 
only grasped for support, for he had no intention of 
addressing himself to Martin until he felt himself 
going over — ^' nice place." 

As Jack didn't know whether this was intended 
aa a question, or merely as an assertion, he remained 
silent. 

"Ever been here before ?" the young man asked, 
after a pause. 

" No, never." 

«What,neverr 
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"Well, hardly ever!" our friend was about to 
reply, thufi getting off a Pinafore* joke whicli he had 
heard in London ; but as it did not strictly adhere to 
the truth he remained silent. 

" Nice place," the stranger ventured to remark 
again ; " I never was here before, though 1 had often 
heard of it. I've only been here a week, but for the 
last three days or so I have kept such late hours that 
I have overslept myself, and so had to get my break- 
fast at the ' Studio ;' 1 find I can get what I want to or- 
der there very nice. Been there yet ?" 

"Yes, I dined there last night." 

" So I thought I" and the stranger laughed heartily. 
" Your eyes tell me that. I've been there myself 1 
ha ! ha I Do you know," he continued by way of 
apology, as he saw that our friend looked a little an- 
noyed, " that I've drank more here in a week's time 
than I drink at home in a year." 

"How's that?" Martin asked. 

" Well, in the first place the water isn't very 
good ; and then — and then — ^well, I think it must be 
the salt air that makes one so dry. The fact of it is, 
I've been in a chronic state of dryness ever since I 
camel" and the stranger uttered this assertion with 
rather a rueful face. 

" I suppose you know quite a number of people 

* Oar readers must remember, that H. M. S. Pinafore was 
brought out in London considerably over a year ago. 
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here by this time ? " Martin remarked after a pause. 
" I hear it is a very easy place to become acquainted." 

"So it is, veryl Any man may come here — ^I 
don't care who he is or what position in society he 
holds, he's gobbled up immediately. You see there're 
rafts of women here, but few men. It's hard on the 
petticoats, but fun for the swallow-tails — so you see 
pantaloons are way above par. As regards myself, I 
don't know many people. The fact of it is, I'm 
peculiar ! I can't be general in my attentions. I get 
hold of a girl and I stick to her — ^I can't help it. 
It's my nature ! " Here the stranger bent toward our 
friend and sinking his voice to a whisper continued, 

" Do you see that girl ? " 

The young lady in question was seated in a bam- 
boo rocking-chair, at the other end of the piazza, 
reading a book. She had wavy brown hair, fresh 
domplexion, and a pretty figure, as far as one could 
judge from the position in which she sat. Her mus- 
lin sleeve only reached to the elbow, displaying an 
arm well-proportioned and white as ivory. Her head 
leaned upon her hand in unstudied grace, while her 
eyes were bent intently upon the book before her ; 
the tout ensemble was quite attractive. 

Martin, at the stranger's request turned in the 
direction indicated, and remarked after a moment's 
survey, that he thought she was quite pretty. 

"Well, I love her!" As the young man said 
this he sighed rather despondenUy. 
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" All ! I admire your taste," Martin said. " What's 
her name ?" 

" Ethel Stirling." 

"Very pretty." 

" Very," echoed the stranger, still more despond- 
ently. 

"She returns your affection, I suppose?" our 
friend asked, as he caught the last sigh. 

" I don't know." 

" You don't know !" exclaimed Martin, in sur- 
prise. " Why don't you ask her, then ?" 

" I don't know her 1" the young man answered, 
with two sighs. 

" The devil ! I thought you said you loved her ?" 

" So I do !" Three sighs and a groan. 

" But I don't understand " 

" Well, I'll tell you," the young man replied con- 
fidentially. " The first d#y I came here I met her 
in the dining-roonii You've heard all about ^the 
language of the eyes,' and all that sort of thing? 
Well, she looked at me and I looked at her — By 
Jove! 1 was fasdnated by her glance. I can't 
describe it — ^something so tender, so honest, and 
withal so winning; and so— hang it! I can't get 
over it !" He sighed heavily, and then, after a pause, 
continued: "I came out and asked the proprietor 
who she was. He told me, but at the same time 
said that there was a young fellow that came up 
from New York every Saturday night, and went 
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back Monday, who appeared to be on tlie best of 
terms with the Stirlings — in fact, he thought from 
appearances that he was engaged to the daughter. 
* Perhaps he's her brother,' I suggested. No, he 
couldn't be her brother, because his name was Ellis — 
Charles Ellis. Well, this dashed all my hopes to the 
ground. Some friends wanted to introduce me to 
her ; but I refused. I couldn't do it. Every time I 
meet her she greets me with that loving smile. Last 
Saturday this Ellis came — ^I saw him when he arrived, 
and then — ^well, I gave up all hope after seeing him 1" 

" Why ?" our friend asked, deeply interested in the 
plaintive tale of the stranger. 

" Oh, I saw there was no chance for me," sighed 
the young man, turning away to hide his emotion— 
so far that the points of his collar ran about half an 
inch into his neck. " He was a dashing devil-may-care 
sort of a fellow — ^just the kind to strike a young girl's 
fancy." 

" Does she suspect your attachment for herl" 
Martin asked sympathetically. 

" She knows I admire her. In fact, I've been send- 
ing her flowers every day smce I first saw her." 

" Does she accept them ?" 

"Yes; you see I always sent them anonymously, 
though I imagine she knows where they came from. 
However, I tried an expedient which I thought Would 
deceive her, and I think I have sueceeded." 

"What was that?" 
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"Well, I got Jimmy — ^he's the flower man — to 
take her a basket, at the same time I would send her 
a rose or a carnation, whichever it happened to be, 
with my compliments." 

" I don't see what satisfaction you derived from 
that sort of a proceeding." 

" Perhaps you've never been in love !" the young 
man broke in. " Hang it ! I wouldn't give a cent 
to know her !" he burst out. " I just want to stand 
one side and look at her !" 

" Don't you ever feel jealous of her lover?" Mar- 
tin asked, after admonishing the young man to con- 
trol himself. 

"Always! It's an awful feeling — ^kind of a 
mortar in your throat, which feels as if it were going 
to burst every minute. I have often thought I'd 
drown myself in " 

"Good heavens!" our friend broke in, starting 
up ; '^you can't be in earnest ?" 

" Yes, I am," the stranger continued. " Drown 
myseM — ^recollection — all — in rum !" 

" Oh, I see," Martin said, reseating himself. " I 
quite understand." 

Under ordinary circumstances, our friend may 
have felt very much inclined to laugh at the whimsi- 
calities — or more properly speaking — ^the eccentrici- 
ties of his newly-found acquaintance ; but being of a 
romantic disposition himself — ^as I said before — 
added to the fact that he had, within the short space 
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of an hour, imbibed no less than four brandy and 
sodas, he listened to the young man's recital of his 
misfortunes with that gravity and decorum which 
belongs to all well-bred gentlemen. 

Both of the young men now exchanged cards. 
Ralph Wharton proved to be the name of our 
friend's new acquaintance. Added to this fact, he 
further stated that he came from Morristown, New 
Jersey, and his profession that of a lawyer — or at 
least he was to be one in the fall, provided he passed 
his examination. 

Having shaken hands in token of friendship, 
"Wharton was about to continue the conversation, 
when the appearance of an individual ascending the 
piazza steps seemed to claim his attention; for no 
sooner did he perceive the new comer, when he com- 
menced a series of telegraphic signs, which were 
immediately answered by the stranger. 

"Who is that dilapidated-looking individual?" 
Martin asked in an undertone, as the man, carrying a 
huge basket on his arm, approached. 

" That ? Why, that's Jimmy the flower man. 
People say he's worth thirty thousand dollars." 

Jack Martin concluded that the latter statement 
was a lie, or that the object in question was the poorest 
looking specimen of a capitalist he had ever seen. 

The man was about fifty years of age, with noth- 
ing remarkable about his physiognomy, excepting a 
very dirty face. He had on a suit oi da^OciJ^ ^isaS^ 
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looked as if they might have been the property of 
some coal-sweep four or five centmies back. The 
coat, torn in fifty places and begrimed with dirt, 
reached below the knees. The pants and shoes had 
even received harder nsage, being almost in shreds. 
In fact, the whole appearance of the man denoted a 
decided fall in real estate ; though it must be admit- 
ted that he carried abundant samples of that precious 
article about his person. 

" Well, Jimmy,have you got the bouquet ?" Whar- 
ton asked as soon as the man came within speaking 
distance. 

" Ah, divil fear ye, Mister Wharton," the man 
answered, at the same time removing a paper that 
covered the basket. " If ye don't say I've did the 
thing beautiful, ye may call me a Dutchman ! There, 
what d'ye think of that ? Aint it a slasher ? and only 
five dollars ! Mother of Moses ! 'tis none but yerself 
would get it fur twice the sum." 

" That's pretty steep, Jimmy, ain't it?" Wharton 
asked, after he and Martin had examined it. 

"Steep d'ye call it? Begorra, if ye knew the 
trouble I had a-gittin' these same flowers, ye'd a-thmk 
I was a-givin' them away." 

" Didn't you bring them with you from Newport ?" 

" Divil a one ! There's not a bud as big as a goose- 
berry in the whole city of Newport fur sale to-day." 
• " Where have they all gone to ?" 
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" Shore Belmont gives a big blow-out to-night, and 
they're all bought up fur the oecashun." 

" Where did these come from, then ?" 

" From Boston, no less. I telegrammed last night 
as soon as I got yer order!" Here the faintest possi- 
ble smile illuminated — ^if such a thing were possible 
— ^the visage of the vender, as he whispered, "I 
thought ye might want them fur the same party. 
Ah, she's a darlin' — divil f eai* ye !" he added, nodding 
toward the other end of the piazza. 

"Well, m take it," Wharton answered, as he 
slipped a five-dollar bill in the ha»d of the cunning 
old rogue ; " when are you coming again ?" 

" To-morrow afternoon, God willin' — d'ye want 
another?" 

" N — ^no," Wharton replied hesitatingly, " I guess 
I will wait." 

" I'll tell you what you can do for me," Martin put 
in, 

" I'm always ready fur orders," the man replied 
with a grin. 

" Well, I want you to make me a large basket — 
twice the size of this bouquet. Fresh buds — ^no hum- 
bug now, because if they are not fresh, I won't take 
it." 

" I'll do it, nivar fear." 

" What will you charge ? " 

" Sich a one as that is worth ten dollars." 

" Very well, I'll give you that." 
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" What's the name ? " and the vender pulled out 
a greasy-looking note book with wonderful cjelerity. 

" Mr. Jack Martin." 

" Stopping here ? " 

" Yes." 

"All right," the man answered as he closed the 
book and concealed it in the lining of his coat ; "if 
the basket don't suit, why, ye needn't take it." 

" I certainly sha'n't." 

" So I understand ; good day to ye." 

" Where're you going now, Jinmiy ? " Wharton 
afiked, as the flower vender tucked the basket under 
his arm. 

"Billingtons." 

" BilUngtons— what for ?" 

" To ate clams," and the man smacked his lips at 
the prospect. 

" How many can you eat at a time ? " 

" What d'ye mean — ^barrels ? " and with a grin that 
caused the dirt to peel from his face in chunks, Jimmy 
shuffled away. 
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OHAPTEE lY. 

THE TWO COUSINS. 

|S Mr. Jack Martin and his newly-found 
friend have just sought the bar of their 
hotel, to partake of a social "nip " — ^which 
seems to be the customary proceeding in 
uch cases, — ^we will take an author's privilege and 
>resent to our readers other matters which we ven- 
ure to hope will prove more interesting. 

On the afternoon already mentioned — about an 
lOur later in the day — ^two ladies sat in a comforta- 
Jy-fumished room, appertaining to one of those 
aany " summer villas " that here and there dot the 
»anks of Narragansett Bay. 

The elder of the two sat before a writing-table, 
ipon which she leaned her elbow, half supporting 
ler head with her hand, while she read to herself, 
rom a sheet of tinted paper, the lines which she had 
ust penned. 

The other occupant of the room sat by the open 
lasement, with her eyes half dreamingly bent toward 
he hills, where the dying sunlight softly tinged their 
ummits in crimson and gold. To the right lay the 
)road clear ocean, upon whose bosom ever and anon 
I white sail appeared, and then slowly^ yet ^etoa^tv 
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bly sank from sight in the far distant dim ; while the 
waters gave no sign, save the unceasing murmur of 
the waves as they rolled unrestrained upon the beach, 
or lashed the white rocks far down the bay. 

Wafted up from the meadows by a gentle breeze 
that rustled through the open casement, and half 
tenderly, half playfully, kissed the fair occupant^s 
cheek, came those never-failing sounds that so 
closely identify themselves with the decline of every 
summer's day — the lowing of the cattle, the plaintive 
cry of the sheep, broken at intervals by the sharp 
but not unharmonious bark of the shepherd's dog; 
while, re-echoing from hill to hill, now higher, now 
lower, borne over valley and through vale, came 
clear, distinctly clear, the soft, low chimes of a far 
distant bell. 

These exterior sounds had no apparent effect upon 
the two ladies. The fair writer and the beautiful 
occupant of the casement seemed alike unconscious 
of them. 

The former was a woman who had probably seen 
some forty summers ; yet so lightly had time passed 
over her head, that no furrow of age or mark of care 
could be seen upon a countenance, which, if not 
classically regular, was at least eminently attractive. 

To the fair and delicate features of the lady, the 
proud, imperial beauty at the casement formed a 
striking contrast The soft mellowed light of the 
setting sun shone upon a face faultlessly regular. 
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The lines abont the comers of her finely-formed 
mouth denoted a force of character, which to a casual 
observer might have been mistaken for a sternness of 
disposition — totally at variance to the pliable features 
of the other — ^were it not for a half sad, half dreamy 
expression that Ungered in her deep brown eyes, and 
gave, especially when her features were in repose, 
an idea of tender melancholy. But even this ex- 
pression heightened, rather than detracted from, a 
countenance surpassingly handsome. 

" Maud," suddenly exclaimed the fair writer, 
breaking a silence of many minutes' duration, at the 
same lifting her eyes from the paper and glancing at 
her companion, " I've finished." 

These words were accompanied by a sigh of relief ; 
but in a moment a pleasant smile chased away the 
frown that had gathered on her brow, while she con- 
tinued, 

" Now I feel that all will be well." 

" There's no cause for anxiety, aunt," half- 
dreamily replied the other. " I don't believe, from 
what you have told me, that it is anything more than 
a simple fiirtation ; I hardly think it even amounts 
to that." 

"Marian don't know what the word 'flirt' 
means 1" replied her aunt, in tones slightly con- 
strained. 

A faint smile played for an instant around Maud 
St. John's mouth as she asked simply^ 
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" What have you written ?" 
" Listen !" and without more ado her aunt took 
up the note and read the following lines : 

" My Deab Henry : 

" I want you to come on to the Pier as soon 
as possible. Mr. Lawrence, whom I fondly hoped 
was in Saratoga, has turned up here. Marian received 
a note from him this morning, and, like a little goose, 
has invited him to supper to-night. You know I 
love you ahnost as much as though you were my own 
son, and the dearest wish of my heart is to see you 
one in reality: I should never forgive myself for 
speaking so plainly, but I've had a little experience 
in such matters, and flatter myself that I know the 
* signs of the malady.' This Lawrence is a sickly lit- 
tle fellow, and I'm afraid he may possibly work him- 
self into Marian's affections. If I am not mistaken, 
he has already excited her sympathies — and to a heart 
as generous and as sensitive as you know Marian's to 
be, where pity goes, something warmer may follow. 
At any rate, 'tis better to be on the safe side ; espe- 
cially as Marian is so very inexperienced in such 
affairs. Sincerely, 

Maeian Beaufort Hoyt. 

"Narragansett Pier, July 13, '78. 
" To Henry Schuyler, Yonkers, N. Y." 

" You think Mr. Schuyler loves her, then ?" Maud 
broke in as soon as her aunt had finished. 
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"I'm certain of it!" Mrs. Hoyt said decidedly. 
" They have known each other ever since they were 
children." 

" From what you have told me about this Mr. 
Lawrence, I should say that Henry Schuyler was by 
far the more preferable of the two." 

" There's no comparison between them I" her aunt 
answered. 

A brief silence followed, during which time Mrs. 
Hoyt was busily engaged in sealing and addressing 
the envelope. When this was accomplished she 
glanced at a little bronze clock over the mantelpiece 
and said — 

" He will be here in a few moments." 

" Shall I go down ?" 

" Yes, you had better. I suppose Marian is on 
the porch ; is she not ?" 

" I left her in the library^" Maud answered as she 
rose and left the room. 

A lovely fair haired girl of eighteen stood by the 
casement, tapping the low sill half impatiently with 
a tiny slippered foot, as Maud entered the library. 

" Has he come yet, Marian ?" she asked, as she 
crossed to her cousin's side. 

" No, I wish he would, though. I hate to be 
disappointed I " 

" Your mother's wish is Just the contrary, Pussy," 
for so her cousin had learned to call her; " she don't 
want him." 

4 
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"Why?" 

" Don't frown so, it spoils your beauty," Maud 
broke in, laughing musically. Then throwing her 
arm around her cousin's waist she answered, " I sup- 
pose it is because she does not like him." 

" She don't know him as well as I do," Marian 
answered half tearfully. " Why, Maud," she con- 
tinued impetuously, while a faint blush tinged both 
her cheeks, " when I first met him at Saratoga, he 
was so selfish, morose and disagreeable that I posi- 
tively hated him ! But now, since I know him so 
well, even now I — I " 

" Well ? " 

"What a tantalizer you are," Marian answered 
confusedly. "If you want to know then — I like 
him!" 

" Are you sure you have no. kinder sentiment for 
him. Pussy?" Maud asked, as she ran her fingers 
lightly through her cousin's golden hair. 

" Of course not ! " Marian blushed in spite of 
herself. " Why do you ask ? " 

"Because you might make Henry jealous." 

" Henry 1 " Marian exclaimed starting involuntar- 
ily, " why, he's just like a brother to me — I've known 
him ever so long, all my life 1 " 

" Perhaps — perhaps he loves you ! " Maud ven- 
tured to remark very cautiously ; at the same time 
tightening her grasp around her cousin's waist. 
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" Of course he does ! " Marian answered with 
great simpUcity. 

" You're a funny child," Maud said, kissing her. 
" Have you never thought of having a lover? of some 
day being married?" 

" Married !" laughed her cousin merrily. " What 
under the sun should I get married for ?" 

" If you loved a man you would marry him ; 
wouldn't you ?" 

"Perhaps so," musingly answered Marian. "I 
don't know what I'd do. I do hope, though, that no 
one' will ever ask me ; I have no desire to leave 
mamma." 

" And me, Marian ?" Maud asked inquiringly. 

Though of a character and temperament entirely 
diflEerent from Marian's the latter's winning ways and 
almost child-like simplicity had touched a chord in 
her cousin's heart, and though Maud had only known 
her a few weeks — having been separated when they 
were little children — still she felt drawn toward her 
with the same kind of sentiment that sometimes ex- 
ists between persons whose natures are constituted 
entirely diflEerent. 

Maud St. John was one of those kind of wo- 
men who makes friends or enemies as they choose. 
Being a thorough woman of the world — though 
scarcely one and twenty years of age — the almost 
child-like simplicity of her cousin had at first 
excited her contempt; but ere lon^ \)k«» \ft.^^% 
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gave way to an interest which daily grew — ^the 
more she saw of her — ^into a feeling of deep at- 
tachment, such as one generous heart would naturally 
feel toward another. She knew her cousin Marian 
liked her, and she therefore in a measure anticipated 
the answer. 

" And me, Marian P' 

Marian turned her eyes impulsively up into Maud's 
face, while she suffered her head to drop upon her 
shoulder. Then she answered, in tones low and 
earnest, 

" Nor you either, Maud, dear !" 

" Do you love me a little. Pussy ?" 

" Oh, ever so muchl But when you first came 
from Europe I was a little afraid of you." 

" Why ?" Maud asked, a little eagerly. 

"Because you were so proud-looking. So cold 
and quiet — ^I might say chilly I" Marian answered, 
candidly. 

" Ha, ha," laughed her cousin ; " am I guilty of 
any other crimes ?" 

" No, not many," Marian said, smiling brightly. 

"Do you like me as much as you do this 
Law " 

The sentence died on Maud's lips, at the same 
moment Marian pointed down the path that led 
from the house to the street, along which a man 
was seen rapidly approaching. 
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"It's Mr. Lawrence; shall I see him?" Marian 
exclaimed, blushing vividly. 

"Of course!" and kissing her cousin affection- 
ately, Maud left the room, while Marian stepped 
through the open casement to the porch ; and stood 
waiting the arrival of her friend. 

" Ah, Miss Marian, how d'ye do ? To think that 
it is nearly three months since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you, and then finding you where I had least 
expected," were Mr. Morison Lawrence's words, as 
he stepped upon the porch with hand extended. " If 
you only knew what tortures of suspense those three 
months have been to me, you would appreciate the 
delight that I now feel, in once more seeing you." 

" I hope the sincerity of my welcome vrill suffice 
you," Marian answered, as they shook hands. " Do 
you think I have changed much in appearance ?" 

"Nature has been very kind to you. Miss Marian, 
and I don't think three months could make the lovely 
woman I knew then less lovely. . But enough of 
compliments ; school-girls feed upon them as children 
do upon bon-bons — sensible women take them for 
what they are worth 1" 

" Now, Mr. Lawrence, you have spoiled a very 
pretty speech," Marian said, laughing merrily, " and 
like a naughty boy, I think you need a whipping." 

" If the chastisement came from this fair hand," 
he answered, raising her hand to his lips, " I should 
be most happy to undergo the puiiA&\mkStL\,r 
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Marian blushed vividly, and gently withdrawing 
her hand said, by way of saying something, 
" I think they are waiting for us." 

And together they entered the house. 
« « « « « 

It was considerably past midnight. 

The stars glittered like watch-fires along the 
plains of heaven. The moon was just lifting her 
crescent head above the waters, and Maud St. John 
sat before the open window of her room, gazing ab- 
stractedly out into the night. She had evidently made 
some preparations toward retiring, for her long luxuri- 
ant hair was unbound, and fell in wavy masses far down 
below her waist ; while her dress had been discarded, 
and a handsome robe de chambre substituted in its 
place, beneath which a foot of exquisite proportions, 
clad in a light satin slipper, peeped out ; while every 
undulating motion of her body told how perfectly 
Nature had formed her masterpiece. 

She was humming to herself a fragment of a 
Spanish love-song as light footsteps were heard ap- 
proaching her door. In a moment a gentle tap — a 
sweet "Come in" — and Marian Hoyt entered, and 
taking a low ottoman sat down at her cousin's feet. 

" Well, Pussy," Maud took her cousin's soft white 
hand in her own as she spoke, and stroked it caress- 
ingly ; " I thought you said you were coming in a 
minute ? Now, I'm sure sixty of them have passed 
already." 
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" I took Mr.. Lawrence up in the cupola to see 
the moon rise, and it looked so lovely shining down 
on the water, that we staid there," Marian answered 
half apologetically. 

" Did you go there alone ? " 

" Alone ? Why, of course I" answered Marian ; 
then meeting her cousin's eyes bent upon her own, 
she exclaimed hurriedly, " There was no harm, was 
there ? " 

" Not in my eyes. Pussy ; but the world in which 
for the past ten years I have lived, would consider it 
as highly improper." 

" Improper !" Marian exclaimed, not a little start- 
led, " what did Mr. Lawrence go for then?" 

" To look at the moon probably !" Maud answered, 
laughing in spite of herself. " Don't let it distress 
you, Pussy," she added, "for no one would injure 
you by thought, word or deed." 

" If I had thought it was wrong, I wouldn't have 
asked him." 

" Oh, you asked him, eh ? I thought he was the 
culprit 1" 

" Oh, no, I asked him," Marian blushingly answer- 
ed, " but I hope he won't think it was indelicate I 
WiU he— do you think he will ?" 

"No one who knew you would accuse you of 
such a thing. Pussy," Maud answered, as she patted 
her cousin affectionately on the head. " Have you 
entirely banished Henry Schuyler from your Tiftast?' 
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" What a silly question !" hurriedly answered her 
cousin. " But tell me, what do you think of him ?" 

"Mr. Lawrence, you mean?" 

"Yes." 

" I think he is in love with yon," were Maud's 
thoughts, but she answered : 

" He appears to be a pleasant little fellow." 

" Little 1 I hate that word ^little,'" broke in 
Marian, quickly. " I always associate it with mean- 
ness ; and I^m sure he has no such failing." 

" You can't call him a large man, Puss. He isn't 
even as tall as I am." 

^^ See, I am not such a dump 1" ManMi exclaimed, 
standing up. " His eyes come just here ;" putting 
her finger to the middle of her forehead as she 
spoke ; " isn't that tall enough ?" she asked, reseating 
herself. 

" Not for a man." 

"You say so because you are tall yourself!" 
Marian said, pettishly. " Napoleon was short ; 
Orom- " 

" So you compare Mr. Lawrence to Napoleon, do 
you ?" Maud asked, laughingly. 

" I'm afraid mamma has prejudiced you against 
him." 

" Not a bit of it !" exclaimed her cousin, impetu- 
ously, while a half-defiant expression played for an 
instant around the comers of her mouth. "I'm 
never influenced. I've more penetration than you 
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imagine. No one ever prejudiced me for or against 
any one. If the subject interests me, I study for 
myself ; and where I seriously go to work I seldom 
fail. If you had knocked about the world as I have 
done, Pussy," she continued more moderately, " you 
would have soon found out that such experience is 
easily acquired by observation." 

^' I know nothing about reading a person's charac- 
ter," Marian answered simply; "I never tried but 
once." 



" Did you succeed ?" 

" I think I did," her cousin answered, looking up 
into Maud's face archly. 

" Who was it ?" 

« You." 

" Me ?" Maud exclaimed in surprise. 

" Yes." 

" Ha, ha ; didn't you find that I was an enigma?" 

" Not in the least. I've only known you a short 
time, but I'll guarantee that I know you thoroughly 
already," playfully answered Marian. 

" Tell me, then." 

Maud bent her eyes on her cousin, as the latter 
halfreamestly, half -playfully, answered, 

" First of all, you are strong and impetuous. You 
can love intensely, or hate in like proportion. You're 
cold and defiant to most people, though your heart is 
naturally warm and generous. I don't think you 
ever were really in love;" Marian oontimied^ e/ci»xL- 
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ning her cousin's face critically and earnestly ; " but 
when you do, it will be passionately, devotedly 
in '' 

" Hold up, my Pussy phrenologist !" interrupted 
Maud, laughing merrily; more at the earnestness 
expressed in her cousin's manner than in her words. 
" Knowing as I do that most men are prone to be 
jealous and exacting, do you think I would ever 
allow myself to become a captive V 

"Men are not so, I am sure," murmured the 
other, earnestly. 

" You've had no experience. Pussy. Now, what 
would you say if I should tell you that, where his 
affections were concerned, this paragon of men, this 
friend of yours — ^Mr. Lawrence — who has such fine 
sensibilities, might prove himself one ?" 

" I should say that you were decidedly premature 
in your judgment of his character." 

Maud smiled, but made no answer. A silence of 
several minutes followed ; at last Marian asked, 
abruptly : 

" How long were you abroad, Maud ?" 

" Fifteen years altogether." 

" What an awful long time. How old were you 
when you went ?" 

" Nearly seven." 

" Uncle died before then, didn't he ?" 

" Yes, I don't remember him at all." 

" And aunt ?" 
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"Mamma has been dead five years," Maud 
answered, in a voice slightly tiiiged with sadness. 
"But come, don't let us get on such melancholy 
subjects." 

" Well then, tell me about the countries you have 
been to, and the people you met when you were 
traveling with Aunt Webber." 

"Wouldn't you rather hear some of the little 
eccentricities of your aunt ?" 

" No, I know enough of them already," Marian 
answered, laughing heartily. 

Maud commenced : 

Gifted by nature with a highly appreciative mind, 
with a keen desire to study and observe — Maud had 
not misapplied her opportunities ; and as she had been 
in all the countries and principal cities of Europe, 
her conversation amused and delighted her cousin, 
who — with the exception of a few visits to some con- 
nections that lived in the city, and a season or two at 
some fashionable resort — ^had never been away from 
home and her mother. 

It was a very pretty picture to see these two 
lovely girls sitting there under the moon's bright 
beams — the fair golden beauty of the one formed a 
striking contrast to the dark imperial beauty of the 
other. 

Marian sat at Maud's feet, with her head resting 
in her lap, drinking in with all the avidity of a child 
the words that fell from her cousin's lips. In this 
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manner the minutes swiftly sped on. Never had 
Maud found a more willing listener ; f or the clock on 
the -mantelpiece had struck the half hour of two, 
before Marian would hear of her stopping ; and even 
when Maud positively refused to continue — " It will 
spoil your beauty, Pussy," she had said — ^it was with 
reluctance that her cousin agreed to defer the conver- 
sation until some other time. " Good night, Maud," 
Marian said as they stood together by the half -open 
door, impulsively throwing her arms around her 
cousin's neck and kissing her a dozen times, while she 
whispered, " I love you ever so much, cousin !" and 
with these words they parted for the night. 

Scarcely had the door closed upon Marian when 
Maud opened her bureau drawer, and taking a cigarette 
from a little enameled case, she lighted it, and throw- 
ing herself down on the sofa she puffed away and 
reflected. Lying there, with the light of the moon 
shining down upon her proud marble-like face — with 
one exquisitely molded arm thrown over her head, 
resting lightly on the cushioned top — ^holding the 
little paper cigar to her lips, and blowing the smoke 
out in transparent wreaths, that coiled and twisted in 
fanciful curls upward and upward, until they disap- 
peared in the shadow — Maud St. John lay and re- 
flected. 

"Henry is far more preferable 1" she thought. 
*^ Lawrence loves her, or at least thinks he does— she 
pities him — ^how will it end V 
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At that moment a dark elond crept along the face 
of the moon, slowly but perceptibly. Its light grew 
fainter and fainter, when, in an instant, and at that 
moment when it seemed as if it would be entirely 
obscured, the cloud parted, and its bright beams 
shone down on land and water with renewed bril- 
liancy. 

" Such is Love I" half-dreamily murmured Maud. 

And the light of the cigarette burned low, the 
ashes hung for a moment, and tiien dropped to the 
floor. A faint streak of smoke — ^finer than the thread 
of a silk-worm — shot upward ; at the same instant, 
Maud St. John passed into the land of dreams. 
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CHAPTER V. 



ALONa THE SHOBES. 



HAT bright luminary, the sun, had hardly 
thrust its crimson head above the bosom 
of the sea, on the morning following the 
events narrated in our last chapter, than 
Jack Martin sprang from his bed, and having ordered 
his horse saddled and bridled, he bolted down a couple 
of eggs and a cup of cofiee, and betook lLva^s^\l^ ^ 
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gentle canter along the road that edged the shores of 
Narragansett Bay. 

That horseback riding is an exhilarating amuse- 
ment none will question. But, added to this, there is 
a feeling of unbounded delight when riding along 
the pebbled shores of the blue ocean, where the 
white-capped billows toss over each other in the 
sunlight, and the crisp salt breeze fans your cheek — 
while every prancing movement of your horse's feet 
seem to keep time to the low hollow moaning of the 
waves, as they dash their silver spray around on every 
side. There is something very attractive in all this, 
and Jack was by no means unsusceptible to its in- 
fluences; for he had hardly proceeded half a mile 
when all cloudiness of ideas — which had more or less 
obscured his brain since his arrival — (the cause of 
which we have already informed our readers) — ^gave 
place to a feeling of spirits, which became more and 
more remarkable as he advanced. 

Nor was his horse less susceptible. 

When his master first mounted him he arched 
his neck proudly, snuffed the air once or twice, and 
then started at a slow jog-trot along the shore — ^in 
which gracefulness of motion and beauty of form 
were both admirably displayed. However, under 
influences already imperfectly described, the jog-trot 
gave place to a canter, the canter a gallop, and the 
gallop a run. The hotels were soon left behind. 
The aspect of the shore began to change ; large rocks 
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were here and there scattered, around which the 
waters dashed with a hollow moan. Not far ahead 
a large hill, studded in different parts with little 
knots of shrubbery, loomed up. Ascending this at 
a much slower gait, Jack reined in when he reached 
the top, to allow his horse a little breathing spell, and 
gazed around him. 

The scene was magnificent 1 

In front and to the right, old Neptune stretched 
his broad arms as far as the eye could see. The 
shores for miles and miles were one mass of rocks 
and bowlders, some of which loomed over the waters 
tall and grand, around whose base the waves broke, 
sending the spray high up their granite sides, which, 
tinged by the morning sun, gleamed and sparkled like 
battlements of silver. In the distance. Point Judith, 
light-house could be seen— upon whose crest the 
sunbeams already played. Ten or twelve miles from 
the latter, Block Island lay like a huge cloud upon 
the waters. To the left and across the bay, Newport, 
ever famous, dotted with its hotels and villas, could 
be traced ; while behind, far down in the vale, stood 
Narragansett Pier, shadowed by the dark mountain 
of Tower EBll, which rose toward the clouds in the 
west. 

Our friend sat on his horse and gazed about him 
in rapt admiration. To the north, south, east and 
west,, all was interesting, yet varied so pleasantly that 
the whole, combined, formed a picAvae oi \y^\ji ^sA 
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striking beauty. If our friend had known that 
scarcely thirty yards separated him from a woman 
whose eyes were fixed upon himself, in which curi- 
osity and a certain amount of interest were strangely 
blended, he would have felt very much flattered, no 
doubt. But he was not aware of her presence until 
the metallic ring of a horse's hoof, striking a piece of 
rock, caused him to turn in his saddle. 

He saw a young lady on horseback. The next 
moment a thrill of exquisite pleasure ran through his 
veins, as he recognized in the features of the fair 
horsewoman, his old acquaintance, Maud St. John. 

A handsome woman never looks better than when 
she is on horseback, and Maud St. John was no ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

She was dressed in a complete riding^uit of dark 
blue cloth that fitted her form superbly. A soft felt 
hat, upon the side of which was placed a short red 
feather, sat coquettishly on her head, from beneath 
which the thick black braids of hair lay coiled and tied 
in a knot. A blue vail, running along the brim, fell 
gra<5efully behind, and then, being brought around the 
neck, it was fastened at the breast by a jeweled 
shawl-pin. 

Never had Jack seen her look so handsome. The 
cool, crisp breeze of morning had kissed her face 
until a delicate rose bloom tinged each cheek. Her 
eyes — ^those dark luminous eyes, fringed by long 
black lashes^ which lent such a diarm to her coun* 
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tenance — ^now flashed and sparkled with the glow of 
exercise. 

She came up and passed him with a smile on her 
lips, as he sat motionless upon his horse, too astonished 
at her sudden appearance to speak a word. Already 
die had gone a considerable distance away from him, 
when her name burst involuntarily from his lips, 

"Maud St. John!" 

Raining her horse in by a sudden jerk, and swing- 
ing around in her saddle, as her name cleft the 
morning air, she exclaimed, with her usual im- 
petuosity, 

" Well, Mr. Impertinence I Who are you that 
cries my name as if I were an opera singer ?" 

"Pray accept my apologies. Miss St. John," 
Jack broke in hastily, lifting his hat as he spoke. 
" I was so surprised at seeing you where I had so lit- 
tle expected to, that astonishment alike ran away 
with my manners and my tongue." 

" You seem to know me," Maud answered more 
moderately, at the same time scrutinizing his face 
closely — ^handsome with the ruddy glow of perfect 
health, and a certain manly beauty which belonged 
to the Martins for centuries back — " I've met you 
before somewhere, but when and where I cannot dis- 
tinctly remember." 

Her eyes drooped a little as he drew near to her 
side ; as leaning, over toward her he answered softly, 

5 
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"Permit me to enlighten you; I first saw you ai 
Paris, afterwards in London." 

" Ah I I remember now," she broke in, glancing 
at his face not a little curiously ; and then in a voice 
soft, almost tender, she added, " You've changed, I 
think, or perhaps it is because this is the first time I 
have ever had a good look at you ;" and then holding 
out her hand to him frankly, while her eyes stole 
again to his face, she continued, " You did me a'great 
service once, permit me to thank you again." 

" Pray do not mention it. Miss St. John," Jack 
/ answered ; while a little thrill of delight, like an 
electric shock, ran through his fingers, as he felt the 
pressure of her tiny gloved hand. " The pleasure of 
seeing you again is an ample compensation for any- 
thing i could have done, I am sure." 

" How ready you are with your answers," Maud 
broke in, laughing musically ; " but I have something 
to ask you." 

"I'll answer it, whatever it be," our friend said 
gallantly. 

" Don't be so sure of that, for I shall be a strict 
interrogator. First, I will ask, for I've a woman's 
curiosity, and if you refuse ^" 

" Kef use you ! No one who knew you could be 
guilty of such a thing." 

"Save your compliments until you do, then," 
she exclaimed, somewhat tartly. Then laying her 
gloved hand on his arm, she said, rather than asked, 
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" Your name is Jack Martin." 

He smiled assent. 

"An American ?" 

"Yes." 

" I thought so, by your speech, and I knew it by 
your impudence !" Then she added, smiling archly, 

" How comes it that you are here ?" 

" 1 followed you." 

" Followed me ?" she exclaimed, looking at him 
wonderingly. 

" Yes," he answered, very low. 

" What for, pray ?" Thei-e was a dash of impa- 
tience in the tones of her voice. 

" I did so," he answered, bending toward her, 
and speaking frankly, " partly from admiration and 
partly from curiosity." 

She looked at him for a moment, and then burst 
into a merry laugh. " You're frank, at all events. 
And now that you have found me ?" she saucily asked. 

" And now that I have found you, my curiosity 
is satisfied, but my admiration is increased !" 

Maud was by no means vain, but this answer, so 
delicately tendered, so evidently sincere, brought the 
blood to her cheek, and the color had not left it when 
she turned to him and said quickly, yet laughingly, 

" You have more audacity than I gave you credit 
for ; I think a brisk canter will do you good." 

"Which way?" he cried, eagerly accepting her 
challenge. 
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" Do you see the rock that stands out from the 
others, about a mile ahead ?" she asked, pointing her 
riding-whip toward the spot in question. 

'' Yes." 

"There's a road that leads to a place called 
Hazard's Oastle a little beyond. We can return to 
the Pier that way ;" and striking her horse sharply, 
under the impulse of the moment, she shouted as he 
bounded ahead — " Come on, I'll beat you there for 
anything !" 

" My life to a kiss I reach the rock first !" Jack 
exclaimed, giving chase. 

" I accept the wager I" Maud cried, turning in her 
saddle and waving her hand. 

For half a mile or more Maud kept ahead from 
fifty to seventy feet. Our friend had seen, before the 
horses had gone a hundred yards, that his own was 
decidedly the faster of the two, though he had not 
urged him a bit as yet — being content to gaze at the 
beautiful figure ahead, who ever and anon would 
turn in her saddle to note the relative positions of the 
two horses. Three hundred yards now separated the 
leading horse from the goal. Maud turned and kissed 
her hand lightly to our friend, and then sitting firmly 
in the saddle, she struck her horse a shai-p blow 
across the flanks. He responded to the whip and 
bounded along with the speed of a racer. But fast 
as he went there was one going faster. Maud heard 
Jack ^ve the word of command as he urged his 
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horse to greater speed. A moment later he was by 
her side ; and then, before she had time to realize the 
fact he had passed the rock fifty feet in advance. 

" Pray accept my apologies for taking the advan- 
tage of a woman," our friend exclaimed as he drew 
rein, " but the prize was too tempting 1" 

Maud blushed, she answered, 

" Don't flatter yourself, for you haven't received 
it yet ; but there is one thing of which you may well 
be proud." 

"What is that?" 

" That quadruped of yours ; for he has beaten the 
best horse in Rhode Island." 

" Wallace used to be a racer once and hasn't quite 
forgotten how to run yet Have you, old fellow ? " 
and our friend stroked his horse^s mane as he spoka 

"I suppose, Mr. Martin, you think I am a great 
coquette ?" Maud exclaimed, as they turned down 
the road which led to Hazard^s Castle ; glancing at 
her companion with a certain saucy don't-care- 
much kind of an air, which made her appear irre- 
sistibly attractive to our friend. 

" I should be loth to consider one I admire so 
much, so heartless," he answered, as he moved his 
horse nearer to her side. 

" You think that a coquette is utterly devoid of 
•an article which essentially belongs to woman?" 
Maud asked, elevating her eyebrows a little. 

"Yea" 
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" Pshaw 1 Yoa are like the rest of men — I had 
thought you different ;" she answered petulantly. 

*'You do not quite understand me, Miss St 
John," he answered, smiling — more at her manner 
than her words. " What I mean to say is this : to 
live and enjoy life at the expense of individual pain 
— to have no heart but for pleasure — no thought but 
to extend and enjoy it, are the ideas of the average 
coquetta She is sweet to all, but cares for nona 
Each man's devotion is a new laurel to her brow. 
Deceit is her part, if she assumes the role ; and her 
proficiency in this is her only means of success." 

** Ha, ha, that is excellent 1" Maud exclaimed, 
highly amused at his earnestness, as well as his 
words, " pray go on." 

" Don't misunderstand me, Miss St. John, for, in 
my estimation, there is a great difference between 
what we call a heartless coquette, and one who is 
merely a flirt. The average belle of society is a flirt. 
She must be one, or she wouldn't be a belle. Now 
a flirt — ^if she is an accomplished one — is a very fasci- 
nating woman — in short, a belle. Now for the 
coquette. She envies the belle, but not having the 
wit or the attractions of one, in attempting to play 
such a part, she overdoes it. She is too coarse to 
be fascinating, except to those who are as vulgar as 
herself 1" 

"A woman is certainly more fascinating when 
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she is natural," Maud said, with a smile ; " but does 
a flirt come under this rule?" 

" Women that are perfectly artless and natural in 
their manners have often been accused of being flirts," 
he answered, smiHng. 

" Then, a flirt or a belle, whichever you choose 
to call her, being an amiable, generous-hearted girl, 
becomes an acquisition to society, \nth et ceteras ?" 
Maud exclaimed, laughing merrily. 

He smiled, and nodded assent. 

"What about the heartless coquette?" 

" I'll tell you : she becomes, nine cases out of ten, 
a cold phlegmatic woman — not capable of loving an 
earthly thing but herself. She is proud and arrogant, 
selfish and cruel, cunning enough to deceive when it 
suits her interests, and modest enough to excite ad- 
miration from the vulgar, when it becomes necessary 
to assume it." 

"Ha, ha," laughed Maud, extremely amused, 
" never, in all my experience, has there been a wo- 
man so portrayed ! Where, under the sun, did you 
learn such heresy ?" 

"From experience, perhaps," he answered half- 
seriously ; then laughing lightly, he continued, " if 
you can prove that my assertions are false, I will with 
the greatest pleasure undergo a course of tutoring — 
from you." Maud did not reply for a moment or so. 
Then looking up into his face archly, she said, 

" Perhaps I'll try sometime." 
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Chatting and laughing in this manner, Jack and 
his lovely companion rode along side by side. The 
services that he had once rendered here were in 
themselves sufficient of a guarantee to warrant any 
woman's recognition ; and Maud, impetuous by 
nature, was not slow in improving the acquaintance 
already so auspiciously begun. Though there was 
nothing forward in her manner or conversation, still 
she was frank and open in every impulse that framed 
itself in a smile — in every thought* that expressed 
itself in a word. Had our friend been made acquainted 
with her by the ordinary methods of introduction, 
she probably would not have spared herself a thought 
about him, either one way or the other. Indifference 
was a ruling characteristic of her nature ; yet, the 
natural impulses of her heart were of the most 
generous kind ; and whoever surmounted that indiffer- 
ence was sure to see beauties of character un- 
looked for. 

However, there was a charm about our friend 
which was very favorable to him ; and which prob- 
ably aroused in a measure a certain feeling in Maud's 
heart which would never have been harbored there, 
were it not for the circumstances already related. He 
not only possessed attractions of face and figure, 
which so commend themselves to the eyes of every 
woman, but he was of such a sunny, cheerful nature, 
that one of his chief charms lay in the frankness of 
his disposition. 
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If Maud was thus pleasantly affected by her 
companion, he was no less so. In fact, the image of 
Maud St John had been uppermost in his mind for 
the last two months ; and now that the first shock of 
surprise at meeting her so suddenly, and under 
such circumstances, had passed, he could hardly 
conceal his delight in the natural frankness of his 
nature; but every tender word, every admiring 
glance, was tempered by such manly instinct and 
good-breeding, that one who possessed less penetra- 
tion than Maud St. John, could not but see and ad- 
mire. 

Having inspected the " Castle " and the grounds, 
Maud and her companion mounted their horses, and 
deviating a little from the route by which they had 
come, they reached the Pier in half an hour's sharp 
riding. Our friend saw his companion to the gate 
of Mrs. Hoyt's, and then promising to see her later 
on the beach, he rode toward his hotel, with feelings 
and hopes elated beyond expression. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ON THE BEACH. 

HE hotels at Narragansett Pier line tlie 
shore from where the Newport boat lands 
down as far as the beach, a distance of a 
mila 

Thus, the reader will observe, that the beach 
lies at the extreme left of the Pier. It extends, 
properly speaking, from the latter place to the mouth 
of Narrow Kiver, some three miles distant — making 
the finest beach for bathing, without exception, in 
America. 

For two reasons : 

First, the beach is crescent-shaped, and the 
formation of the land is such that, in the roughest 
weather, it is in a great measure protected. Second, 
there is very little undertow, and, there being no 
suspicious places, bathing is always considered safe 
— which cannot be said of Cape May, Atlantic City, 
or Long Branch. 

Over-looking, and at the upper end of the beach 
(the end nearest the hotels) stands the " Studio," a 
large unpretentious building, having two piazzas or 
balconies, both looking toward the water. One opens 
from the luncheon-rooms on the ground floor — 
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which, during bathing hours, is chiefly occupied by 
the fair sex — and the other from the billiard-rooms, 
which occupy the whole of the second story. To 
the left of the "Studio" stand the bath-houses, 
which, from eleven to one (bathing-hours), have the 
appearance of thickly-tenanted bee-hives. 

It was about four hours after our friend's return 
from his ride, as already chronicled in the j)receding 
chapter, or about twelve o'clock, mid-day, that he 
left his hotel and sauntered down toward the beach. 

Hui\^reds of people were in front and behind 
him — the destination of all being the same. 

Many had their bathing-clothes wrapt up in bun- 
dles under their arms, but these persons were gener- 
ally of mature age and high respectability, who pre- 
ferred to wash and dry their own clothes, and so 
after each bath took them to their hotels for that 
purposa Quantities of young ladies — mostly with- 
out escorts — passed by him, though here and there 
a group were seen that had secured some young fel- 
low, who was sandwiched in the most approved 
manner amongst them. 

Our friend felt very much inclined to laugh out- 
right, as he heard the different comments expressed 
aloud, by some of these young people, about his ap- 
pearance, and so forth. 

"He's a swell, I'll bet," said one fair-haired young 
lady with laughing blue eyes, to a companion, as 
she passed him. "Good-looking fellow — clothes 
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came from Regent Street or the Rue de la Paix 
S'ever saw that cut on the Av — ^," said another, evi- 
deatly wishing her companions to know that she had 
been abroad ; while still another muttered : " He 
belongs to the Elmwood Club for a pound, and I 
mean to get an introduction ajs soon as possible; 
Who knows but what he owns a yacht !" and the 
girl giggled out loud at the prospect before her. 

When Jack neared the beach the crowd became 
more dense, but after some slight elbowing he passed 
through the "Studio" to the piazza and looked 
around him. 

The beach and water directly in f roM of him, for 
half a mile or more,, was literally swarming with 
people. People wer? standing in groups talking or 
looking at the bathers — while the bathers themselves 
were bobbing up and down in the water one minute, 
then chasing each other along the beach the next, all 
the time laughing and shouting like a tribe of wild 
Indians — ^people in every variety of costume which 
human ingenuity could devise. 

Some young ladies — ^those conscious of their good 
forms, for bathing-dresses put beauty to a severe 
test — were either promenading up and down the 
beach, stopping now and then before some group 
to exchange a hon moty or lying down in the sun, 
occupied with the highly interesting amusement of 
throwing sand at each other. 

Men with skinny legs, and arms that resembled 
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pipe-stems, lounged about in a variety of tight-fitting 
costumes, evidently enjoying the sensation that their 
magnificent figures created among the gentler sex ; 
for it was certainly their only occupation, as not a 
single one went anywhere neai* the water, and their 
clothes were as dry as when they first put them on. 
In short, the whole scene reminded one of some 
gay masquerade, in wliich the people not bathing 
were merely spectators. Our friend was so taken 
up in regarding a scene so novel — ^a scene which he 
had never experienced at any other watering-place — 
that for a moment or so he was oblivious to the 
impression that his presence had created upon many 
of the fair denizens of the piazza; until some re- 
marks — ^loud enough for him to hear— coming from 
a bevy of young ladies who sat a few paces from 
where he was standing, recalled him to himself ; and 
without more ado he quietly stepped from the porch 
and walked toward the beach, without once looking 
back to see what effect his departure would have upon 
such susceptible young females, 

" Halloa, Martin ! you're just the man I wanted to 
see," exclaimed a voice ; at the same moment Doctor 
Hamlin detached himself from a cluster of young 
kdies that had surrounded him, and came toward our 
friend. " Walk this way a little or I won't get out 
with a whole skin," continued the doctor, brushing 
about a pound of sand from his clothes, which a lit- 
tle, black-eyed young lady in white tarlatan had 
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thrown at him. " Girls, girls, I'm ashamed of you !" 
he exclaimed, with mock gravity, as three or four 
handf uls more fell on him. " The girls are a little 
wild to-day," he said turning to Jack, " a member of 
the E. C. is quite eaten up here." 

" If that is the modus operandi, I think I shall 
resign," Jack laughingly rejoined, as he brushed some 
sand from his coat ; blushing not a little at the same 
time, as he met the glances of several bright eyes 
scanning him intently. 

" I told them you were a member, and they are 
all dying to be introduced \ but I've got something of 
more importance," the doctor broke in ; " you know 
the club are to give a ball on Tuesday ?" 

"Yes, Halsey mentioned it to me this morning; 
put me down for what you like." 

" All that in good time, old fellow ; but I purpose 
to have some theatricals Wednesday night, and I 
want you to take part I" 

" The devil you do !" 

^' Yes, we're to " 

" But what is it for ?" interrupted Jack ; " what's 
the object." 

"What for?" the doctor exclaimed, "why, foi 
fun, for amusement, for anything you like !" 

" But I don't see the fun 1" 

" It don't make any difference whether you see 
the fun or not. The club has got a reputation — ^that 
reputation must be supported. ^ The Elmwood Club 
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have arrived,' every one says ; ' now we will have 
gayety,' and on the strength of that we must give 
them what they want ; coraprenez ?" 

" No, I'll be hanged if I do !" 

" Well, after you've been here a week or so, you 
will understand the whole thing," the doctor said 
facetiously. " Now, we are going ±o have two plays, 
* Court Cards ' and a farce which 1 wrote myself." 

" ' Court Cards' is a very good play. I've seen it 
acted before," Jack said dryly. 

" Don't be crabbed, old horse. ' Court Cards ' is a 
good play, no doubt; but I flatter myself that the 
one I have written will make a hit, as 1 have had 
experience enough in these things before now ; how- 
ever, you are not cast in mine, so make your mind 
easy." 

" I'm very glad to hear it, for, no disparagement 
to you, but my forte is not exactly of the same line 
afi yours," Jack answered laughing. 

The doctor made a rueful face as he said, " The 
cast is all filled now; besides, you're a little too 
dignified for farce ; it wants persons with a super- 
abundance of animal spirits, one with a good deal of 
wit about him, like myself, for instance ; however, that 
has nothing to do with you. What I want to know 
is this. Will you take this part in ' Court Cards ' or 
not ?" 

" What part ?" Jack asked, his stock of patience 
becoming pretty nearly exhausted. 
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" Conrad von Rosenthal, a Keutenant who falls in 
love with a princess and " 

" I know all that, but one word, please. Give 
me the privilege of selecting the princess ; and if 
she consents to act, why then I will ; if not " 

"Hold up," interrupted the doctor, "the charac- 
ter is already taken." ^ 

" Then I'll see you hanged first I" Jack exclaimed, 

" One moment," the doctor exclaimed, detaimng 
him ; " must I tell Miss St. John " 

" Does she take the part ?" Jack swung around 
and caught his friend by the arm as he spoke, though 
he endeavored to conceal the interest he had mani- 
fested in the question by laughing lightly. 

" Of course she does. I never thought of you as 
Conrad, until she told me to ask you, not two hours 
ago. Here she comes now!" and the doctor flew 
toward Maud, who, with her arm linked within her 
cousin Marian's, both dressed in bewitching cos- 
tumes, and accompanied by our friend, Morison 
Lawrence, were coming toward the spot. 

"Miss St. John, Martin has refused — ^" the 
doctor began. 

" Refused ? impossible !" 

A look of annoyance came over Maud's face ; but 
it was quickly replaced by a smile of evident pleas- 
ure, as Jack broke in — coming forward and raising 
his hat as he spoke, 
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" How could you believe I would refuse such a 
pleasure as acting with you ? Our friend, the doc- 
tor, is slightly muddled, I think." 

" Muddled 1 if you didn't say * no * half a min- 
ute back, I'll swallow the programmes," exclaimed 
the worthy doctor, producing a large bundle, and 
untying it as if he intended carrying out his propo- 
sition at all hazards. " Look, both of you ; I was 
afraid some one might back out at the last minute, 
so I have had them struck off already." 

" What impudence I" Maud exclaimed, laughing. 

But the doctor only made a face as he read aloud : 

"Under the auspices of the Elmwood Club, 
Court Cards, — ^Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson's charming 
comedy in two acts, — will be rendered at Canonchet 
Hall, Narragansett Pier, Wednesday, July 21st, at 
eight o'clock, with the following distribution of char- 
acters : 

Prince Max, . . . Mr. Ealph Wharton. 
Baron von Babbleberg, . Mr. E. A. Stewart 
Conrad von Rosenthal, . Mr. Jack Martin. 
Dowager Duchess op Alten- 

FELS .... Miss Le Roy. 
Princess of Helanhausen, Miss St John. 
Hermine von Waldeck, . Miss Stirling. 

Guards, Attendants, &c., &c. 

"There, what do you' think of that?" and the 
Doctor chuckled with delight 
6 
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" I think you are a big fraud, doctor !" Maud 
answered, laughing musically. "It's a very good 
thing for you that we all consented to act before you 
showed us those programmes. Having them printed 
beforehand wouldn't have altered our determination 
not to act, if we had been so disposed — would they, 
Mr. Martin?" 

** Certainly not" Then turning to the doctor: 
" By the way, are you sure that you have secured 
Wharton and Miss Stirling ?" 

" Don't you worry yourself about that" 

Jack gave Maud a glance, and thus continued : 
" Acting is a kind of a bore at the best Don't you 
think. Miss St John, that we had better give up the 
idea, and let the doctor find some one else to fill our 
places ?" • 

" That was what I was going to suggest," Maud 
began. . 

"For Heaven's sake, you don't really mean it?'' 
the doctor cried in an agony of apprehension. 

Jack and Maud broke out into a hearty fit of 
laughter, while the latter exclaimed : 

"There, doctor, we've punished you enough. 
Miss Le Roy is waiting at the ' Studio ' to see you 
about her costume ; so I advise yoti to go and relieve 
her mind, as soon as possible. Tell her that it will 
be very handsome, or she will back out in earnest" 

As the doctor hastened away, Maud turned to 
<>ar friend and said: 
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" You have never met my cousin Marian, have 
you, Mr. Martin ?" 

" No, but I should be delighted" 

" You will be charmed with her. There she is 
with Mr. Lawrence. Come, I will present you." 

During the foregoing conversation Marian and 
her escort had retired at a little distance, and were 
at present watching the bathers. As soon as Maud 
introduced our friend to Marian, the latter ex- 
claimed: 

"You surely are the Mr. Martin that Henry 
Schuyler speaks so much of ?" 

" Henry !" Jack exclaimed, with generous enthu- 
siasm. "Why, he's the dearest friend I have in 
the world. We were room-mates at Heidelberg 
together." 

"This is becoming interesting," Maud reflected, 
as Marian continued, warmly, " 1 recognized you 
at once by your pictures, and so told Mr. Lawrence. 
I've known Henry all my life, and any friend of his 
is a recommendation at all times." 

" You do me too much honor. Miss Hoyt," our 
friend answered, pressing the tiny gloved hand that 
Marian had ingenuously held out to him. 

" Not at all," Marian exclaimed, smiling sweetly. 
"Henry has often told me how you saved his life 
from drowning, at the peril of your own ; and " 

"Pray, don't say any more," Jack began, but 
Maud broke in, turning to hex eov\s»m\ 
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" Saved his life ? Why, he is a regular knight- 
errant ; he saved mine, too 1" 

" Yours, Maud ! Yours V Marian exclaimed, in 
the greatest surprise. 

" I'll tell you about it some other time. Pussy," 
Maud murmured, hastily, with no small amount of 
cobMoo ta her ■L.bJ' » Ba. «„«•, your ■noU.er. 
Come, Mr. Martin, I want to introduce you to aunt. 
She's a warm supporter of Mr. Schuyler's;" and 
bowing slightly to Morison, who, during the whole 
time had not said a word, Maud whispered something 
to her cousin, and followed by our friend, walked 
toward the spot where Mrs. Hoyt, driving a pretty 
cream-colored phaeton, was standing. 

Mrs. Hoyt expressed herself as delighted at mak- 
ing our friend's acquaintance, and invited him to dine 
with her that day at six, which he, expressing his 
appreciation of her kindness, cordially accepted ; at 
the same time wondering not a little at her invitation. 
But after a moment's reflection, he came to the con- 
clusion that it was on account of his being a friend 
of Henry's, which produced so much condescension, 
and not, as he fain would believe, through the in- 
strumentality of Maud St. John. 

The more he reflected, the more. satisfied he be- 
came that the former supposition was correct ; at the 
same time a light seem to break upon his mind. He 
had not seen Henry for over a year, but old reminis- 
cenoea ot ^heir Heidelberg days rose up before him ; 
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and he had some sort of a recollection that the name 
of Marian Hoyt was not an unfamiliar sound — in fact, 
that it had been associated in some way with the 
name of his friend. 

These thoughts were in a measure confirmed by 
Mrs. Hoyt's saying, 

" I expect Henry here to-morrow or next day." 

Maud looked up quickly as Jack broke in, 

" You surprise me, I had no idea that he intended 
coming here." 

Mrs. Hoyt gave her niece an impressive glance, 
and then, in tones evidently constrained, though 
scarcely concealing her satisfaction, answered, " Yes, 
he will be here to-morrow or next day, at least I ex- 
pect him !" then turning to Maud she whispered, " I 
shall soon begin to breathe again," and bowing to our 
friend pleasantly, with an admonition " not to forget 
to come that eve," Mrs. Hoyt whipped up her horse 
and drove away. 

" Miss St. John," our friend broke in, after they 
had sauntered up the beach a short distance in silence ; 
vainly trying to think in what manner his friend's 
name became associated with that of Marian Hoyt ; 
while his lovely companion was no less occupied with 
the same subject, though in a different manner. " If 
it is not impertinent, I would like to ask you a ques- 
tion !" 

Maud turned her face to his and smiled. " Well, 
what is it ? If it is, as you suggest, ' impertinent,' I 
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fihall then decide myself whether it will be proper 
for me to answer you or not." 

" Why is Henry Schuyler coming here ?" 

Maud started slightly ; and then answered indif- 
ferently, " How should I know ? I've never seen 
him. I suppose it is because he wants to." 

" He may want to," Jack said slowly, at the same 
time regarding his companion attentively, " but it is 
a sudden resolution on his part ; for when I arrived 
in New York, scarcely a week ago, I wrote him to 
come on here with me. Two days after I received 
an answer from him, saying that it was impossible, 
at least for the present, as he had already promised 
to go with a party to the White Mountains." 

" I see no harm in telling you, after all," Maud 
answered, smiling archly, " but you mustn't mention 
it to any one." 

" Certainly not" 

" Well, Aunt Marian wrote for him." 

" Supposing she did? Tm totally in the* (lark as 
yet" 

" How excessively stupid you are. Do you not 
know that Mr. Lawrence has been very attentive to 
my cousin?" 

" I was not aware of the fact ; but what has that 
to do with Henry ?" 

"Everything. Mr. Schuyler is in love with 
Marian, and " 
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Jack uttered a low whistle. The mist began to 
clear. 

" You can * oh/ and whistle all you want to," 
Maud exclaimed, smiling, **but such is the fact ; and 
having known Mr. Schuyler all her life, and Morison 
Lawrence since last summer, Aunt Marian is of 
course predisposed toward the former." 

" And your cousin ?" 

" Well, I think cousin has rather looked upon 
Henry as a sort of a brother; consequently Mr. 
Lawrence has a clear field before him — for Marian is 
very easily influenced ; and, though I don/t anticipate 
any serious results myself, still aunt wants to be on the 
safe side, and so wrote to your friend to come on." 

" But there's no comparison between the two I" 
Jack broke in warmly. " Henry — 
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" I know all that," interrupted Maud ; " that is one 
reason why she wants him here ; in the hope that 
this Lawrence will suffer in the comparison; for 
aunt is very eulogistic over Mr. Schuyler." 

"I should think she might be. He's the best 
fellow in the world I" exclaimed Jack, enthusias- 
tically. 

"No doubt," Maud laughingly answered. "I 
shouldn't wonder a bit if I fell in love with him my- 
self, as it seems to be so contagious." 

" Heaven forbid I" 

Our' friend said this so fervently that Maud 
laughed outright 
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"There is no danger of my loving any one in 
this world but myself,'* she said, as she stepped on 
the plank walk which led to the "Studio;" and she 
looked up into his eyes with a half-tender, half- 
saucy smile on her lips, as if she dared him to ac- 
cept the challenge. Jack bowed his head until it 
nearly touched hers, and whispered : " Even if, Nar- 
cissus-like, you love yourself, do you not think that, 
ere long, others may love you well enough to save 
you from the fate which awaited him ? But that 
such a fate awaits you I cannot believe. The eyes 
are the mirrors of the heart, and in yours I see no 
blemish, not even the trace of vanity." 

" Hush I" Maud exclaimed, blushing in spite of 
herself at his earnestness, " you have hardly known 
me half a day, and — 
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" I never want to know you better than I do 
now," he interrupted, very tenderly; "I didn't fol- 
low you " 

" You must be quiet," Maud broke in, while a 
thrill such as she had never experienced before shot 
through her veins. "Don't you see every one in 
the * Studio' is looking at us? " 

" Let them I But what under the sun have those 
females got on their backs?" he asked abruptly, as 
three young ladies at that moment came out of the 
" Studio " and passed down toward the beach, fol- 
lowed by a motley crowd of merry-makers, conspicu- 
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ous among whom was our worthy friend Doctor 
Hamlin. 

"I haven't the slightest idea; but there's the 
doctor 1" and Maud signaled for him with her 
parasol. 

f As soon as he saw our friends he came quickly 
toward them, while the others paused in their march. 

" How many do you want ?" he cried, when he 
had come within speaking distance. 

" Want what T Jack exclaimed, not a little puz- 
zled; while Maud cried, "Come here, I want to 
speak to you." 

"What mummery is this?" Maud asked, as the 
doctor came up, pointing toward the group which he 
had just left. 

^Mummery! why, there's nothing of the kind," 
the doctor answered quickly. " Those are my agents ; 
we've sold three hundred tickets already." 

" Three hundred tickets for what ?" 

"Why, for the theatricals, Wednesday, to be 
sure." 

" Theatricals ?" 

" Certainly, how many tickets do you want ?" 

"What have those young ladies got to do with 
it ?" Jack exclaimed,, without answering the doctor's 
question. 

"Didn't I tell you they were my agents? But 
come down here, and I'll show you," and the doctor 
led the way toward the group, followed by oui 
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friends ; whose curiosity had been somewhat excited 
at the strangeness of the spectacle. 

As they neared the spot the whole mystery was 
explained. Each of the three young ladies had an 
immense placard strapped to her back, on which was 
printed, in large type, the following : 

" Grand Amateur Theatrical Entertainment at 
Canonchet Hall, Wednesday, July 21. Secure your 
seats now, in order to avoid the rush at the door. 
For particulars see small bills and posters ! ! !" 

" 'Pon my word, doctor, you've got more ingenuity 
than I ever gave you credit for !" Maud exclaimed, 
laughing outright. 

" Tickets, sir ! Tickets for the Grand Theatrical 
Entertainment !" exclaimed the young ladies, sur- 
rounding our friend on every side. 

" How much are they?" 

" Dollar, seventy-five, and fifty, according to loca- 
tion 1" they all exclaimed in a breath. 

"But I'm going to act," Jack ventured to re- 
mark, casting a glance. at the doctor and Maud, who 
were laughing immoderately at his situation. 

" That doesn't matter, girls," the doctor broke in 
encouragingly. " Make him buy, for he has plenty 
of money." 

" Buy of me !" " Buy of me !" " Buy of me !" 
each exclaimed, crowding nearer. 

"• Well, give me twenty dollars' worth !" Jack said, 
taking out his pocket-book 
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" Hurrah !" they all shouted, " that's the biggest 
>rder yet !" 

And one of the girls threw her hat up in the air 
n the very exuberance of her spirits. 

" Now, girls, move on," the doctor cried, as soon 
A our friend had paid the money and received the 
ickets. " Go where the most people are !" and as 
he young ladies moved off, obedient to instructions, 
he doctor said to Jack, in a whisper, as he prepared 
follow them, " That was handsome in you, Martin, 
)ut you won't lose by it. Your name will be all 
>ver the Pier in an hour!" and with this consolatory 
■emark he passed on, while Jack rejoined Maud. 

"Well, I've seen a good many things since I 
jame to the Pier," Maud said as tliey walked along, 
'but I don't think I ever saw anything quite so 
lovel. The idea of those girls making such geese of 
hemselves !" 

" It seems to succeed as far as selling tickets are 
joncenied," Jack said smiling. "And as for the 
^oung ladies, I think they rather enjoy it." 

" Some girls enjoy anything," Maud said, in a 
nanner a little contemptuous of her sex, as they en- 
tered the " Studio." 

" Let us prove to ourselves that we at least can 
jnjoy something," Jack said, as he led the way toward 
:ho luncheon rooms ; " what shall it be, ice cream or 
punch, or both ?" 

" If you don't mean . that as a sarcasm," Maud 
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answered with a pretty toss of her head, " I'll say et 
bien, give me punch." 

The luncheon tables were aU occupied when our 
friends entered — (for it is one of the great features 
at Narragansett after bathing to repair to the 
" Studio " for cream or punch, or whatever you may 
desire in the way of a beverage) — and they were 
obliged to wait some little time before they could 
secure seats. 

In a few minutes they were served, and after 
they had satisfied themselves. Jack walked home 
with Maud. 

"Come over early and have a game of tennis 
before supper," she said as she held out her hand to 
him, standing on Mrs. Hoyt's piazza. 

" I shall be delighted," he answered, pressing it 
softly in his own ; and then lifting his hat he walked 
down to his hotel. 

As he ascended the steps he met Kalph Wharton. 

"So you've met Miss Stirling, I hear?" Jack 
said. 

"How do you know?" Wharton asked, coloring. 

" Why, the doctor said you had both consented to 
act. So I surmised the rest." 

" You are right !" Wharton sank his voice to a 
whisper, while a look of intense satisfaction shone 
in his face ; " and what's more, she's not engaged after 
all." 

"Isn't she? I'm glad to hear it for your sake. 
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VTio was this young fellow that came up to see her ; 
lid you find out ?" 

" Oh, yes ; it was only her cousin." 

Jack laughed and passed on. 

In the hall he met Jimmy, the flower man, who 
frinned more than ever as he said, 

"I've got yer basket, Mister Martin." 

"Where is it?" 

" In the office, here," and Jimmy shuffled toward 

he place. " Ain't it a beauty ?" he asked, uncover- 

ng it. 

" Tes, it is very handsome," Jack answered, sur- 

reying it. 

After paying him the ten dollars, with an addi- 

ional fifty cents to get drinks with, which Jimmy 

nsinuated was customary, our friend sent a boy with 

he basket to Maud St. John ; and then after giving 

he vender a standing order to supply him with the 

ame thing every other day until further notice, he 

irent up to his room to prepare for dinner. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



AOOEFTED. 




YOUNG lady sat by the opened casement 
in the parlor of her mother's house. Her 
head leaned on one delicate white hand, 
through which could be traced the blue 
veins, slender a& the threads of the silk-worm. Her 
eyes were the darkest shade of blue. Her hair golden. 
Her lips, half parted, showed teeth of pearly white- 
ness ; and as a gentle breeze creeps softly up from the 
sea, stealing fragrance from every shrub and flower 
that lines its path, and half-tenderly, half-playfully 
kisses her cheek, the rose color faintly dyes it, com- 
pleting the picture, and it is one of surpassing 
prettiness. 

A footstep sounded on the floor, and Marian 
looking up, beheld her mother by her side. 

"Well, Marian," Mrs. Hoyt said, kissing her 
daughter affectionately as she spoke, "where are 
your thoughts ?" 

"1 wasn't thinking of anything in particular," 
Marian answered ; " Where's Maud ?" 

"She's dressing for lawn-tennis," her mother 
answered, drawing up a chair, " Mr. Martin will be 
here in a few minutes." 
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"We can have a four-handed game then, for I 
asked Mr. Lawrence to play with me this after- 
noon." 

" Why are you always asking him here ?" Mrs. 
Hoyt broke "in, scarcely concealing her annoyance. 

" Why, mamma, I didn't know you were so inhos- 
pitable?" 

"I'm not inhospitable, Marian, but you needn't 
encourage his attentions so much." 

" I ?" broke in Marian, almost painfully. 

" Do you not know," Mrs. Hoyt began very cau- 
tiously, "that Henry loves you? Nay, Marian, hear 
me to the end," continued her mother, as her daugh- 
ter gave a start of surprise. " He's a gentleman by 
birth and education. A right handsome noble fel- 
low. But Lawrence " 

" How do you know he loves me ?" interrupted 
Marian, in a voice so low that, had not Mrs. Hoyt's 
head been bent toward her daughter's, she would not 
have heard. 

" How do I know ? Why, my dear child," — ^Mrs. 
Hoyt's arm stole around her daughter's waist, while 
a smile of satisfaction gathered on her face ; for this 
was the very subject she had wished to speak about, 
ever since Morison Lawrence had appeared at the 
Pier ; but which she had refrained from until a fitting 
opportunity had presented itself — " for several rea- 
sons. By appearances ^" 

"They are often deceiving, mamma," Marian ex- 
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claimed, half-tenderiy, half-Badly, for another love 
was a strange tale to her ears. 

" Not in this case, Marian. But tell me — ^'^ Mrs. 
Hoyt pressed her daughter affectionately to her 
heart — " has not Henry ever spoken to- you on this 
subject before ?" 

Marian was silent for a moment, and then an- 
swered, 

" No, mamma, he never told me. Sometimes I 
have thought that perhaps he — ^he cared for me ; and 
then again I — I ^'' 

"Didn't know?" 

Marian remained silent. 

" Well, Marian, I know — ^he loves you ! Of that I 
am perfectly satisfied. You know his father was a 
very dear friend of mine?" Mrs. Hoyt paused a 
moment, as if waiting for her daughter to answer, 
but as she remained silent her mother continued, 
"Now, if Henry should ask me for my daughter's 
hand, what shall I say?" 

"Say, mamma? I hardly know!" and Marian 
blushed and trembled, she scarce knew why. 

For several moments neither spoke. Marian 
bowed her head, rich with its waves of golden hair 
upon her mother's breast. "With one arm around her 
daughter's waist, Mrs. Hoyt held her lovingly clasped 
to her heart. She ran her fingers lightly through her 
hair, smoothing out the short wavy locks that curled 
around her temples, so motherly, so caressingly, that 
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Marian's thoughts went back to her childliood, and 
memory recalled the many times she had felt that 
soft waim hand, in pain and in sickness, in sorrow 
and in joy— the tender caress of her mother. She 
turned her eyes — ^humid with tearless joy — up to 
meet those of her parent fixed upon her own, the 
light of a mother's love shining in them. " If Henry 
should ask you, Marian ?" 

" He is not here ; but even if he were, I don't be- 
Heve he would." 

Mrs. Hoyt smiled. 

" If he does, will you tell me ?" 

Marian's face turned crimson ; but she pressed her 
mother's hand in token of assent. 

Mrs. Hoyt kissed her daughter afiectionately, and 
rose from her chair. " If Mr. Lawrence comes," she 
said graciously, " you can invite him to stay to sup- 
per," and with these words she crossed the room ; 
but as she reached the door she turned and said — 

" If you are going to play lawn-tennis, you had 
better change your costume. Here comes Maud, al- 
ready equipped." 

Marian, who had not safficiently recovered her 
tranquillity, bounded out of the room by one door, as 
Maud, dressed in a white flannel suit prettily trimmed 
with blue cord, and carrying a racket in her hand, 
entered the other. 

" Where is Marian ?" she asked. 
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" Gone up stairs to put on her costume," her atint 
answered. 

"Is she going to play?" Maud asked, iu tones of 
apparent indifference. 

" I believe so — she expects Mr. Lawrence." 

Maud uttered an " oh " and arranged her hat in 
the mirror. 

" I've told her !" Mrs. Hoyt said at length, scarcely 
conceahng her satisfaction. " In thirty-six hours, if 
I'm not very much mistaken, she will be engaged !" 
and under the impulse of the moment she threw her 
arms around her niece's neck; and after kissing her 
repeatedly, she suddenly left the room. 

" That settles Lawrence," Maud muttered to her- 
self, as she walked to the casement and sat down. 

A few moments later Jack and Morison appeared, 
and Marian, having come down stairs at the same 
time, the two girls stepped out on the piazza to meet 
their guests. After the usual greetings had been ex- 
changed, they all walked toward the tennis-grounds, 
while Maud, lingering a little behind, said in a low 
voice to our friend, " Mr. Martin, I want to thank you 
for that lovely basket you sent me ;" and taking a rose 
from her belt she pinned it on his coat, " believe me 
when I say I am very grateful !" 

" Don't mention it, my dear Miss St. John, I am 
already your debtor!" and with an expression in his 
eyes which spoke more eloquently than words, he 
Buffered \i&t to fasten the bud in his button-hole. 
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Our friends played tennis until it began to get too 
dark to see ; at least, Jack and Maud did. Morison, 
fearing a back-ache, which always affected him if he 
took too much exercise, only played two games, and 
then he and Marian went for a walk. The other two 
still kept on until darkness drove them in-dows. 

Marian and her companion had not returned, 
when Jack, following Maud, entered the library. 
Here she left him to send a servant to light the 
lamps ; at the same time to exchange her tennis cos- 
tume for one more appropriate. 

When Morison and Marian started out walking, 
neither of them had any definite idea of where they 
were going. In fact, neither thought anything 
about it. 

The conversation which had recently taken place 
between Mrs. Hoyt and her daughter left a certain 
impression upon Marian, which made her unusually 
reserved toward her companion. 

Morison, on the other hand, was remarkably 
agreeable. He felt that he was in love, and he had 
made up his mind to tell her so. But as no oppor- 
tunity could possibly offer itself, while playing lawn- 
tennis, he used a little diplomacy to get her away, 
and he had succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
hopes. 

Morison was extremely jealous by nature ; and 
the warmth expressed in the tones of Marian's voice, 
when speaking of Henry Schuyler tha.t ir^Q^rsiSsi'^^VssA^ 
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Bent a pang to his heart, which could not be assuaged 
until he had unburdened himself to her, and from 
her own lips had heard his fate. 

And then the thought of what he intended to do 
made him happy-«> happy, that he did not notice 
any change in Marian's demeanor toward him at all. 
He would soon have detected it, however, if she had 
not changed herself in her manner toward him. For 
Morison, in endeavoring to make himself as agreeable 
as possible, soon infused some of his own spirits in 
Marian ; and before half a mile had passedshe for- 
got about her mother, Henry and all, in laughing 
and conversing with the man by her side. 

After walking along the shores for nearly two 
miles, they came to an immense rock, which rose 
high above the waves. Morison proposed that they 
should rest there awliile ; and Marian, nothing loth, 
with her companion's assistance, soon reached the 
top, and finding a comfortable seat she sat down, 
while he arranged himself by her side. 

"What a delightful spotl" Marian exclaimed, 
gazing around on every side, and upon the waters 
far below. " I wonder I never thought of this place 
before. Maud and I have discovered lots of little 
nooks since we came here, but nothing as nice as this." 

" Have you ever heard the legend attached to this 
rock ?" Morison asked. 

"No, is it anything startling? Do tell me, for I 
j)erfectly dote on old legends and stories." 
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Morison smiled, for he had a purpose in view, 
and though the tale he told was not an invention of 
his own, still he didn't know whether the rock upon 
which they were seated was the identical one or not. 

"The story is simply this," he began. "Long 
ago— when none but the natives were here, there 
lived an Indian girl, a daughter of a chief, who was 
known far and wide among the surrounding tribes 
and white settlers for her grace and beauty. Of 
course she had many suitors for her hand, but to all 
of these she turned a deaf ear. About this time an 
English man-of-war put in here for a fresh supply of 
water. The Indians, who were peaceably disposed 
toward the whites at that time, offered their services 
to secure the ship with all she wanted. Many of the 
officers on board the vessel had never seen an Indian 
before, and as the latter had many curious things of 
their own manufacture, which excited the curiosity 
of the Englishmen, they obtained permission of 
their captain to go ashore for the purpose of barter- 
ing with them. 

" One of the officers, a young handsome fellow, 
blest with less cupidity than the others, had wandered 
away from the village and his companions, and was 
walking along the shore, when he suddenly en- 
countered the chiefs daughter. 

" Well, to make a long story short, they fell in 
love with each other. The vessel stayed a week or so 
longer, and then made preparations to ^ut to sea* 
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The girl was inconsolable when she heard of it ; but 
her lover promised to return within a year, and so, 
living on that hope she saw the vessel depart, bearing 
her lover away. 

" The montlis went by, and as the time gradually 
approached toward his expected return, she used to 
stand on this rock, straining her eyes for hours toward 
the east to catch the first si^it of the sail tha^ would 
herald his approach. Days went by and still he did 
not come. The last day set, still she watched at her 
post. Night approached, and still she did not move. 
All night long she kept her lonely vigil ; but when 
the sun rose in the morning, and still no sail ap- 
peared, she cast herself over the side, and sank be- 
neath the waters ; and from that day to this," con- 
cluded Morison, " this spot has been called * Indian 
Eock,' or * The Lover's Leap.' " 

" How romantic 1" exclaimed Marian ; " what be- 
comes of her lover ?" 

" I haven't the faintest idea. Neither history or 
legend tells anything more about him. Though, if I 
had been in his place," Morison continued, bending 
toward Marian, and sinking his voice to a whisper, 
"I should have been tempted to follow her!" 

" Come, Mr. Lawrence, I'm rested, and we must 
begetting homcj^^' Marian exclaimed, blushing vividly, 
as she encountered his eyes bent upon her own, with 
an expression which she had never seen in them be- 
fore. 
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" One moment, Marian," Morison exclaimed, tak- 
ing her hand and detaining her, " you who pity every- 
thing, have pity on me — 1 love you !" 

The blood rushed from Marian's cheek, and left 
her deadly pale. So sudden, so unexpected was the 
shock that she could not speak. But when she felt 
his arm steaUng around her waist she sprang away, 

" What — what am I to understand by this — this " 

and with a cry half of terror and pain, she leaned 
against a piece of projecting rock and burst into tears. 

" I've broken the ice," Morison thought, and he 
drew near and took her hand. 

" Marian !" 

Marian started up. ^^ Mr. Lawrence, I'm ashamed 
of you ! Let go my hand I" and she snatched it from 
him and turned away. 

Was he mistaken ? 

The very agony of doubt which assailed his mind 
gave tongue to his words, and with the reflection that 
he might as well be killed for a sheep as a lamb, he 
drew near her and told her he loved her, in the most 
approved manner possible. 

" Is it possible, Marian, that I have been deceived ?" 
he cried in conclusion, as she remained impassive, 
with her head buried in her hands. " Do you know 
what love is, and yet have no pity ?" 

^HTou do not know !" she broke in passionately, 
as visions of her mother and Henry Schuyler rose in 
her mind — " I cannot, must not love you 1" 
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" Is there no hope ?" he asked brokenly. " Life 
without love is a mere animal existence, Marian; 
have you none to spare me ?" and he took her hand 
and kissed it passionately. 

"Oh, why have you asked me? I pity you, 
and " 

" Won't you love me just a little ?" he pleaded, 
as he stole an arm around her waist once more. 
" Just a little, darling ?" 

Marian was too generous by nature, too full of 
the ingredients that fill up the cup of human sym- 
pathy, to withstand such pleading. All wiser thoughts 
fled from her heart ; and as she met Morison's eyes 
riveted upon her own, so tender in their mute appeal 
— ^as she felt his lips touch hers in one long impassioned 
kiss, she murmured, " Be it so — ^I'll try a little." 

And Mrs. Hoyt, sitting in her dressing-room, 
gazing toward the West, where the setting sun just 
tinged the hill-tops in crimson and gold, whispered 
and smiled to herself, 

" To-morrow, and all will be well !" 

For on her lap was a sheet of paper, and on the 
face of this were written these words : 

" Will be with you to-morrow. 

"Henby Schuyler." 

And the sun sank below the hills. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

THE doctor's play. 

ACK MARTIN had spent a very pleasant 
evening at the Hoyt's, Morison being the 
only other invited guest — the latter com- 
ing on Marian's invitation, ratified by her 
mother's consent ; for Mrs. Hoyt, in expectation of 
seeing Henry Schuyler the next day, was very 
pleasantly disposed toward all. 

Morison noted the change as soon as he returned 
with Marian, and argued favorably in consequence. 
For Mrs. Hoyt, though never being absolutely 
reserved toward him, was never so gracious as she 
appeared that evening; and Morison, bent upon mak- 
ing a favorable impression, in a measure ignored 
Marian and devoted himself to the mother instead. 

Marian was only too happy at the turn of affairs, 
for she felt nervous and fidgety. 

To know that you love and are loved is certainly 
a very pleasant sensation ; but Marian had her doubts 
about it Now that she had time to reason, she felt 
that she had been a little too hasty in accepting him. 
"I don't believe I love him I" she kept saying to 
herself ; but quieting her fears as well as possible 
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under the circumstances, she endeavored to appear 
agreeable and pleasant ; though she was not a little 
pleased when Jack and Morison bade her good-night, 
and she sought her own room to meditate on the 
events of the day. 

It was nearly half-past eleven when Jack reached 
his room at the hotel On his dressing table he 
found some dozen or more pages of manuscript; 
with a note from our worthy friend, Doctor Hamlin, 
which read as follows : 

" * Two heads,' they say, * are better than one ;' and 
though I don't count much on yours in this matter, 
still I'll take your opinion, in one way or the other, 
for what it is worth. I leave these pages for your 
perusal, as I shall probably be in bed before you re- 
turn ; and I am obliged to go to Boston early to- 
morrow, to order the costumes for ' Court Cards.' It 
is necessary to have another play to wind up with : 
something to put the audience in a good humor, should 
the other fail ; but of that there's not the slightest 
chance. How could there be with such an array of 
talent? — see small bills for particulars. However, 
for want of a better, I have written this. I think it 
will make the people laugh, at any rate. 

" Y'rs, in haste, Doa" 

" First rehearsal of * Court Cards ' to-morrow night 
at the HalL Have notified the others to that effect" 

Jack muttered a malediction, and, throwing the 
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note aside, he took up tlie manuscript **I'm not 
sleepy, but I guess this will have the effect of mak- 
ing me so," and, with this reflection, he lighted a 
cigar, and, composing himself comfortably in a chair, 
began to read. As our friend laughed quite heartily 
before he had finished, in justice to our readers as 
well as to its noble author, we lay it before our 
readers for their perusal. 
The play began thus : 

THE HEAVY TRAGEDIAN. 

A FAECB. 

In One Scene, 

CAST OF CHARACTEE& 

Wayland Starbottle (The 

Heavy Tragedian), . . Dr. R S. Hamlin. 

Farmer Starbottle (his father), Martin E. Halsey. 

Smoke (a costumer), . . Ralph Wharton. 

Mrs. Starbottle, . . . Miss Rogers. 

Lucy (her niece), . . . Miss Harria 

First and Second Constables, Servants, Farm 
hands, etc. 

• 

Scenk — A room in Farmer Starbottle's House, 

arch c, windows L. and R. of arch, side entrances L. 
and R, a sofa and table l. c, a small table r. c, a 
newspaper and posters on table R. c, books, needle- 
work, on table L. c, chairs, etc 
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[At the rising of the curtain Farmer Starbottle 
is discovered seated in a melancholy attitude on sofa 
near table l. c] 

R Star, [sighing heavily.] Two days have 
passed, and still no answer to my advertisement 
Lucy pores over her Shakespeare and wanders list- 
less like a lovesick Juliet through the house, sighing 
for her Eomeo! Mi's. Starbottle — even Mrs. Star- 
bottle — the most quiet and peaceful domesticated 
woman that ever lived, mopes and mumbles; and 
like Eachel weeping for her children, refuses to be 
comforted. [Rises and paces across L. and B.] And 
who is the monster that has sown this seed of dis- 
cord and unhappiness? Who? [Pauses r] The 
eyes of unpitying humanity are closed in their 
selfishness, and the finger of scorn points to me — 
me, who in the conscious innocence of unpremedi- 
tated wrong, must still suffer the stings of most out- 
rageous fortune. [Sinks down by table R c] A 
week ago — it seems a century — only a week ago, and 
smooth as the placid stream that meanders through 
the verdant heather, was the home of Farmer Star- 
bottle. The flowers, fragrant with the odors of do- 
mestic peace and happy contentment, smiled and 
bloomed in all the radiance of a summer^s day. 
The ivy tendrils of gentle sympathy twined their 
serpentine vines around my hearth, and their leaves 
of blushing green smiled in the glow of perfect bliss. 
JBigbs hedvily.] But now I the Eden of beatitude 
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is strewn with thorns of discord. The stream is 
swollen by the tears of suffering humanity. The 
welling torrents of connubial infelicity have over- 
flowed, and the blossoms of gentle peace have 
withered oil the stem — and I — I am the despoiler. 
[Takes up posters.] It wsCfe last Tuesday — Lucy's 
birthday. I drove info town to buy her some little 
trinket as a remembrance, but Providence, alas! 
ruled otherwisa Scarcely had I reached the market 
when my eyes encountered thesa [Holds up pos^ 
ers.] Ah ! to you I owe all my mi3fortune& [Un- 
rolls posters and reads.] "Lovers of the Drama! 
Take notice I We take great pleasure in announc- 
ing to the refined and intellectual public, that * Mr. 
Edmund Kean, the celebmted Heavy Tragedian T 
has consented to appear before the enlightened peo- 
ple of Swampville, for one night only. The Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, composing a number of our 
most worthy and influential citizens, have, by their 
untiring efforts, united with a prodigious outlay of 
money, secured the large and well-known Hall of 
Swampville, for this, Tuesday Evening, May 7th. 
On which interesting occasion Mr. Kean will assume 
during the course of the eveningf the following 
well-known characters : Hamlet ! Eomeo I Antony ! 
etc., etcIIII General Admission — Fifteen Cents. 
Eeserved Seats — Twenty Cents." When my eyes 
had read these flaming posters, scarcely dry from 
the printer's ink, a thrill of exquisite pleasure took 
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possession of my senses. " Edmund Kean !" There 
was melody in the words. " Fifteen Cents Admis- 
sion I" There was music in the price. Out of the 
most generous impulses that ever agitated the human 
breast, I bought the tickets. We all went; but 
what was the result ? Behold it in this emaciated 
frame — this haggard and careworn countenanca 
[Springs up and dashes posters to the floor.] They're 
all stage-struck I Lucy has fallen in love with some 
imaginary Eomeo, and jilted my son! [With emo- 
tion] my poor Wayland, who, in the madness of his 
grief has run away to become an actor. While Mra 
Starbottle— even Mrs. Starbottle — the most quiet 
and peaceful domesticated woman that ever breathed 
the breath of life — only lives on the hope of one 
day dying for her Hamlet ! But this is not the worst 
Two. days ago, that excellent but strangely incon- 
sistent woman, Mra Starbottle, accompanied by 
Lucy, and followed by every domestic in the house, 
came, and with more force than eloquence, demanded 
of me — a " Eomeo " — a " Hamlet " — and the devil 
knows who. I*m not naturally an ill-tampered man, 
but this was more than human patience could bear. 
" Mrs. Starbottle," I began — " Hold your tongue I" 
she cried, while all the others set up a howl for their 
"Eichards" and "Antonys." I expostulated — 
they threatened ; I stormed — they rebelled. Mrs. 
Starbottle suddenly rose up in all the majesty of 
Jnighiy indignation. "Bring me^" she cried, and the 
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"words still tingle in my ears, " bring me, thou white- 
faced loon, my Hamlet, or I'll tear thine eyes out!" 
Tm not a timid man, but when I saw the advancing 
legions of irate domestics, armed with brooms, 
pokers, hoes, and other weapons of war, bearing 
down upon me with hostile intent, I trembled — I 
felt that my life hung by a thread. Casting my 
eyes around the room in the hope of finding some 
article of defense, they encountered my writing- 
desk. A sudden thought struck me. " The pen is 
mightier than the sword!" and I wrote this in a 
twinkling. [Takes up newspaper from table L. c, 
and reads.] "A gentleman about giving some 
amateur entertainments wishes to secure the profes- 
sional aid of * Mr. Edmund Kean, the Heavy Trage- 
dian.* Call on Simon Starbottle, Farmer, the Elms, 
Swampville." — "Will that suflBce you?" I asked. 
" Sweet Prince, it will," they replied. It's printed — 
but two days have passed and still it remains un- 
answered. But they're more unreasonable than 
ever. They think that he is here, and that I — I 
have concealed him. [Sinks on sofa L. c] If this 
thing continues much longer it will be the death of 
me. 

[Enter Lucy r, — she comes slowly to l. c, and 
sits on one end of the sofa.] 

Lucy, [pathetically.] Give me my Eomeo. 

F. Star, [turning hastily.] Lucy,^o\xTfc^l<^^V 
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Lucy. And when he shall die 

Take and cut him out in little stars, 
And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night 
R Star. Ill be hanged if I stand this. [Goes R, 
turns.] Lucy, you're naturally a bright clever girl ; 
but, for the last few days, youVe done nothing 

but 

Lucy, [rises.] 
0, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower : 
Or walk in thievish ways ; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are; chain me with roaring 

bears, 
Or shut me nightly in a chafnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones. 
With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls ; 

Or bid me go 

F. Star, [furiously.] To the devil ! [Rushes to 
R, enter Mrs. Starbottle fantastically dressed with 
straws and ^flowers; he starts back. She walks 
slowly to L.] Oh, Lord I — madam, I beg leave to 
inquire the meaning of this masquerada This 

foolish, and I must say, incomprehensible 

Mrs. Star [dramatically.] 

That which hath made you drunk hath made 

me bold : 
What hath quench'd you, hath given me fire : — 
Hark 1 Peace ! 
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F. Star [starting toward her.] Madam, I — 
[Jumps back as she draws a dagger.] How dare you ? 
Mrs. Star [listening.] 

It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bell-man, 
Which gives the stern'st good-night The doors 
Are open : and the surfeited grooms 

[Groans heard out a] 
Do mock their charge with snores. 
F. Star [furiously.] Madam — Mrs. Starbottlel 
If you think that I am going to stand this, you're 

most 

Mrs. Star 
Avaunt I and quit my sight I Let the earth 
Hide thee! Out, thou freckled whelp 1 thou 

hagborn I 
Out, I say I 

[Dodges him around the room.] 
F. Star [darts behind sofa.] Fll put you in a 
lunatic asylum I 

Lucy, [staying Mrs. Star.] Be gentle with him, 
kind mistress. [He rushes toward c, enter Servants, 
Farm hands, etc., c. ; they arrange themselves L. 
and r] 

F. Star How dare you? What are you here 
for ? Speak ! 

F. Hand, [steps out] 
Craving your gentle patience, my lord and sweet 
Master. By your leave, I do ope my lips to speak, 
For heaven bids me ; and the words I utter 

a 
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Let none think flattery, for they'll find them 
truth. 

[F. Star rushes out o. All follow except Lucy; 
Mrs. Starbottle the last, waving them on with her 
dagger.] 

Lucy, [laughing.] 
There goes uncle ! He did not take his 
Leave from me, who had most pretty things to 

say; 
Or ere I could give him that parting kiss, 
Which I had set betwixt two charming words. 
I will go wash ; 

And when my face is fair, you shall perceive 
Whether I blush, or no. 

[Exit L. 

[Enter Way land Starbottle, a, disguised as Ed- 
mund Kean, — he has band-box, book and umbrella; 
comes down cautiously.] 

W. Star [glancing around.] Methought I heard 
the silent rustling of silken skirts upon the carpeted 
floor. It must have been imagination. Well, I'm 
back again, but in such a guise I doubt their recog- 
nizing me. I've been studying heavy tragedy ever 
since I left — like the Prodigal Son — the halls of my 
noble ancestors. [Sits L. c] When I left my brain 
was a whirlwind of bitter thoughts. Lucy's base in- 
gratitude cut me to the heart I went to Swampville, 
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intending to become an actor, but Kean had left I 
bought a Shakespeare, and posted after him. Four 
nights in different towns saw me at the theater. I 
studied during the day until I felt that I had mas- 
tered the subject Then I went to Kean and offered 
my services — he had the impudence to laugh in ray 
face. But I had my revenge — for scarcely half an hour 
had passed when I saw him arrested as a swindler. 
In the meantime, however, I returned to my lodging, 
with the firm determination of putting an end to my 
miserable existence — when, unwrapping the bottle of 
rat-poison that I had bought for the purpose, my eyes 
fell upon my father's advertisement I knew by in- 
stinct what had happened. My resolution was taken 
immediately — Kean was in jail, I — I would take his 
place. But here a cloud passed o'er the spirit of my 
dream. Kean had dark flowing hair and beard, 
while I had light short ditto, and diminutive sides. 
What was to be done ? A barber's-pole, gleaming 
in the noon-day sun, settled the question. I flew to 
the place : " Shear these auburn locks and matchless 
sides from off my head and face, thou son of soft 
soap!" I cried, "and I will pay thee well." 'Twas 
done. I flew to a costumer's : " Give me, thou man 
of cloth, a black wig and beard : a suit to match, 
umbrella and band-box." [Enter F. Starbottle c, 
clothes torn and muddy ; sinks on chair R. c] He 
looked at me. " Who art thou ?" he cried. [Rises 
— ^F. Starbottle starts on seeing him.| "Knave I" 
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quoth I, " hear my name, and tremble. I am Ed- 
mund Kean, the Heavy Tragedian I" 

F. Star, [asida] Edmund Kean 1 

W. Star, [unconscious of his presence.] " When 
did you escape from jail ?" said ha " Slave 1" said 
I ; '" bay not me ; TU not endure it : you forgot 
youraelf* to hedge me in ; I am an actor, I, older in 
practice, abler than yourself to make conditions I" 
*' Take what thou wantest and begone !" said ha 
But oh, the ingratitude of man — he wanted me to 
pay for them. *• Base churl," quoth I, " I jmy for 
nothing. Nay, come no nearer, for if thou dost, thy 
blood be upon thine own head.'' He paused, trem- 
bling ; and suddenly rushed from the room — while 
I, thinking discretion the better part of valor, hastily 
gathered what I wanted, dashed into the street, made 
my way here, and here I am. 

F. Star, [aloud.] Hem I 

W. Star, [starting.] It's the old man. Where's 
my book? [Snatches book from tabla Asida] Fll 
begin on him. 

F. Star [as befora] Hem 1 

W. Star, [striking an attituda During this and 
all succeeding speeches, when quotations are used| 
he continually resorts to his book unperceived.] 
Angels and ministers of grace, defend us 1 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn'd. 

[Asida] His appearance gives him away; 
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hanged if I don't believe the old woman has been 
clawing him 1 

Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts 

from some other place, 
Be thy intents wicked, or otherwise, 
Thou com'st in such a forlorn state. 
That I will speak to thee : I'll call thee, Simon, 

— I mean Hamlet, 
King, father, royal Nibs : O answer me ; 
Let me not burst my waistcoat 1 but tell — tell, 
Hem — in fact, are vou the Lord of this manor? 
F. Star, [coming down.] I'm Farmer Starbot- 
tle ; and I must say that I never was more delighted 
to see any one in my life before, than I am to see 
you at the present moment 

W. Star. You don't say so ? [F. Starbottle puts 
out his hand.] Keep thy hand to thyself ; I want 
it not 

F. Star [aside.] He's mighty cool at any rate. 
However, I presume that is the way with these 
Heavy Tragediana Mr. Kean, you saw my adver- 
tisement ? 

W. Star When the gray-ey'd morn — hem I 
yes. 

F. Star [eagerly.] I'll give you fifty dollars for 
your services — no words, I beg. Listen to what I 
want of you. My niece saw your admirable acting 
the other night; and being of a generous and sym- 
pathetic nature, imagines she loves you — no words, 
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I beg. In consequeace of which, she has jilted my 
soil. Now, if you can disabuse from her mind — the 
idea that you are not as noble, as generous, as the 
characters of those you depicted — in short, if you 
can turn the channel of her thoughts, by acting, 
lying, or anything else — ^I feel certain that her love 
for my son will return. Accomplish this, and the 
day she accepts him will see you in possession of an 
additional fifty. Do you accept ? 

W Star [aside.] A hundred dollars! Urge 
me no more, I shall forget myself. Have mind upon 
your health, and tempt me no further. 

F. Star. What mean you ? 

W. Star. Man, thou art but a worm. 0, I 
could weep my spirit from, mine eyes ! [Aside.] A 
hundred dollars, and Lucy mine. Unfold your plan. 

F. Star I forgot to mention that my wife, Mrs. 
Starbottle, the most quiet and peaceful domesticated 
woman in the world, has her little eccentricities 
also ! In fact, her mind, you understand, is a little 
— a little weak. [Aside.] He wouldn't think so if he 
saw her chasing me across that bogmire. [Ponder- 
ing.] I'll have to think of some scheme to curb her 
also. Ah, I have it ! [Slaps him on the back.] Ha, 
ha, a capital idea ! ha, ha! [Aside.] Til settle you, 
my dear, or else I'm mistaken. 

W. Star Be not so impetuous — but go on, I 
listen. 

F. Star [confidentially.] 'Tis this: FU tell 
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them you have come. They will wish to see you 
act again. You do so. In the meantime, I'll send 
for a constable, and when you are in the midst of 
some magnificent passage, just as the audience,— 
Mi's. Starbottle, Lucy, domestics, and all, have 
reached the highest pinacle of human delight, he'll 
come in ; I'll give him a sign, and arrest you as a 
swindler, impostor, anything ! ha I ha ! 

W. Star [faintly.] Ha ! ha I 

P. Star. Picture to yourself the effect My 
niece and Mrs. Starbottle, wandering with their 
" Komeos " and " Hamlets " among the rosy realms 
of perfect bliss, are suddenly thrown down into the 
abyss of despair. Their "Eomeo"a swindler! im- 
postor! They'll forswear the stage — Shakespeare 
will be consigned to the flames, and you 

W. Star In jail ? No, I thank you. 

F. Star Pshaw! you don't understand me. 
Don't you see that the arrest will be nothing but a 
farce. As soon as you are out of sight, you shall 
be released. 

W. Star And the fifty dollars ? 

F. Star Shall be yours to-day, with the addi- 
tional fifty when my niece accepts my son. 

W. Star I hesitate no longer, it's a bargain. 

F. Star Good ! Eemain here till I come back. 

[Exit hastily c] 

W. Star [Tosses book on table l. c, and comes 
down to r] I shall soon see Lucy again — be near 
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her — speak to her ! Oh, I could sing her name to the 
reverberate hills, and make the babbling gossip of 
the air cry out Lucilia I But hist I Some one comes. 
Oh, ecstacy I [Turns face to R. Enter Lucy l., 
reading a newspaper. She comes to L. c. without 
observing him.] 

Lucy. The dream is past Mr. Kean is not Mr. 
Keau, but an impostor. Here's the paper with the 
whole account of his arrest and incarceration in jail, 
with other items of interest [Sees Wayland] 
Good gracious I a man I [Peeping.] Mr. Kean, as sure 
as — [He turns for an instant] — It's Wayland — [Sup- 
pressing laughter] — metamorphosed. What can it 
mean ? There's some mystery here. I see, ha, ha, 
he has seen uncle's advertisement Well, this is 
too good for anything. I'll pretend not to know 
him, and if he acts his part as well as the man he 
has evidently come to represent, I — ^well, I'll listen 
perhaps to his suit with more favor. [Aloud.] Sir 
—[He turns— she springs back as if greatly as- 
tonished] — Mr. Kean I 

W. Star, [dramatically.] Who art thou, wo- 
man? 

Lucy, [aside, imitating.] Who art thou, wo- 
man ! Ha, ha, that's excellent I 

W. Star, [as before.] Most radiant, exquisite, 

and unmatchable beauty, I pray you, tell me, if thou 
art the lady of this house, for I never saw her. 
[Asida] That's a lie. I would be loth to cast away 
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my speech, for, besides that it is excellently well 
penn'd, T have taken great pains to con it [Aside.] 
That's the truth at any rate. 

Lucy. [Aside.] That is positively delicious I TU 
endeavor to find out how much he knows. Oh, Mr. 
Kean, I saw you last Tuesday night at Swampvilla 
How could I listen to your Romeo, without longing 
to be a Juliet ? 

W. Star [with emotion.] Of course, how could 
you ? [Aside.] My disguise is perfect. She doesn't 
recognize me. 

Lucy. And when you appeared as Claude, I 
sighed to be Pauline. 

W. Stab, [as before.] Happy Pauline ! 

Lucy. I told my uncle that I had suddenly taken 
a passion for the stage. But, under the existing cir- 
cumstances, I am obliged to limit myself to amateur 
performances. You came here, no doubt, in answer 
to my uncle's advertisement. I am so happy. I 
studied Pauline. Will you lend your valuable aid as 
Claude, and we'll have a rehearsal before any one 
comes in to disturb us. 

W. Stab, [aside.] The devil ! 

Lucy. Give me your arm. [She takes it.] I'll 
begin where Pauline asks Melnotte to describe his 
palace on the Lake of Como. You remember the 
place ? 

W. Stab, [aside, with agitation.] Oh, Lord ! why 
didn't I buy a " Lady of Lyons ?" No, not very well. 
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My forte is Heavy Tragedy — not comedy — ^in point 
of fact I know my Shakespeare very much better. 
[Glances uneasily at book on table, l. c] 

Lucy. Ah, Mr. Kean, you repeated his answer 
word •for word the other night. 

W. Stab, [hurriedly, and greatly embarrassed.] 
Yes, I know ; but a long familiarity with other works 
renders it impossible. In point of fact, my dear Lu — 
that is to say — but never mind — ^heavy mental strain 
— cloudy ideas — brain fever — hot punch — I mean, 
room — kept in bed — six weeks or more — ^forgotten 
all — ^had to act next night — couldn't remember a 
word — ^lines lost — ^never came back — head lost — I 
mean — deuced if I know what I do mean. 

Lucy. We'll act something else, then. I have it! 
we'll play the balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet. 
The very thing — [Insinuating] — because you know 
your Shakespeare so very much better, you say. 

W. Stab, [anxiously.] But we can't arrange it ! 
The scene, I mean. 

Lucy, [pulling table out.] Oh yes, we can. I'll 
have it in a minute. You go and get the clothes- 
horse — ^it's out there. [Points b.] I'll put this table- 
cover over it — mount it on the table — and behold, 
the scene ! 

W. Stab, [aside.] I have a great mind to bolt 
for the door. Vei7 well ! I'll get it. [Goes out b., 
and brings in horse.] Here it is. 

Lucy. Now help me arrange it. [They put horse 
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on the table, and throw table-cloth over it. He is 
about to steal the book when she throws it on the 
sofa.] Now, that's splendid. I'll be Juliet. [Mounts 
on table.] Now go out and wait till I tell you to 
come in. 

W. Stab, [nervously — ^aside.] If I could only get 
that book without her seeing me. 

Lucy. Well, why don't you go ? 

W. Stab. I am going. [Goes reluctantly out b. 

Lucy, [after a pause — hiding behind screen.] 
Come in. 

W. Stab, [entering.] Who art thou, woman ? 

Lucy, [looking over.] Who art thou, woman? 
That's not it. You ought to say, — "He jests at 
scars, that never felt a wound." 

W. Stab. Eh ! All right, I'll try it again. 

[Goes out. 

LuoY. [as before.] Come in. 

W. Stab. He jests at stars that never weighed 
a pound. 

Lucy. That is all wrong. " He jests at scars " — 
not stars. 

W. Stab, [desperately.] You be Eomeo, and let 
me be Juliet. 

Lucy. Ha, ha, ha ! Wiio ever heard of a man's 
being Juliet ? But never mind. [Jumps down.] Get 
up there — ^I'll be Komeo. [He gets up.] Tell me 
when you are ready. 

[Goes out B. 
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W. Stab. Now for it ! 

[Springs down — she enters. 
LuoY. [r.] Are yon not ready ? 

W. Star. [Dropping book, which he has picked 

np.] N — n — ^no — ^not yet. I was arranging the sofa. 

[Lncy goes out. He snatches book and mounts on 

table — ^hides. Kef era to book.] All ready. 

LuoY. [entering.] He jests at scara, that never 

felt a wound. 

[He looks over.] 

But, soft ! what light through yonder window 

breaks ! 

It is the east, and Juliet is the snn ! 

Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious mooni 

Who is already sick and pale with grief, 
* * * * ♦ 

See how she leans her dheek upon her hand I 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand 
That I might touch that cheek ! 

W. Star. Ah me ! 

Lucy. She speaks ! 

W. Star. 
O, Eomeo, Eomeo, wherefore art thou Romeo ? 
Deny thy father, and refuse thy name : 
Or if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love. 
And I'll no longer bo an Epaulet — I mean a 
Capulet. 

Lucy, [laughing. Aside.] Shall I hear more, or 
shall I speak at this ? ' 
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W. Stab. O, be some other name ! 

What's in a name? that which we call a cabbage, 
I mean a rose, 

By any other name would smell as sweet ; 

. . . — ^Eomeo shake — I mean, dofi thy name. 

And for that name, which is no part of thee. 

Take all myself. 
Lucy. I take thee at thy word ; 

Call me but love, and I'll be new baptiz'd : 

Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 
W. Stab, [aside.] I'm devilish glad to hear it. 

By whose direction f ound'st thou out this place ? 

Lxj:ot. By love 

v. Stab [aside.] You don't say so ? — 

Thou know'st the mask of night is on my face : 

Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek. 
******* 

Lucy. Lady, by yon blessed moon I swear. 

That tips with silver all these fruit-tree tops — 
W. Stab. O, swear not by the moon, the in- 
constant moon, — 
Lucy. What shall I swear by ? 
W. Stab. Swear not at all. — What's that ? 

[Noise without 0. 
Mbs. Stab, [without.] Hamlet, my Hamlet ! 

[Cries of " Antony," etc. 
F. Stab, [without.] Shut up, all of you ! 
W. Stab, [aside — ^jumps down.] I'm in for it now. 
[Enter Farmer Starbottle, Mrs. Starbottky Ser- 
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vants, Farm hands, etc., etc., o. Mrs. Star, is about 
rushing forward to embrace Wayland, when Farmer 
Star, interposes, and thrusts her into a chair. The 
others arrange themselves b. and l. of o. Lucy 
throws herself on sofa, laughing.] 

F. Stab. Lucy, you here? I've been looking all 
over for you. 

Mbs. Stab, [faintly.] Hamlet! 

F. Stab. Shut up, I say. [Comes to Wayland.] 
We're all ready for you — ^go on, 

W. Stab, [nervously.] Go on with what ? 

F. Stab. Go on — recite something. [Sinking 
his voice.] It's all arranged. The constable is there. 
[Points to c] I'll give the signal. 

W. Stab. Thank you, you're too kind. I'm to 
be let off, as soon as I get out of here ? 

F. Stab. Certainly. 

W. Stab. And the fifty dollars ? 

F. Stab, [handing notes.] There you are — now 
blaze away. 

Mbs. Stab, [as before.] Hamlet I 

F. Stab, [f miously.] WiU you keep quiet ! — Go 
on, Mr. Kean. 

Lucy, [who has been watching them. Aside.] I 
wonder if this is all a plot. 

W. Stab, [aside.] I've got the money at all 
events. What will you have ? 

F. Stab. Anything, only be quick about it. 
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W. Stab, [picks up umbrella and makes a flourish 
— ^all spring back.] Well, here goes then . . . 

Back! 1 am a spirit; 

Doom'd for a certain time to walk the night ; 

But that I am forbid 

To tell the secrets of my prison house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul ; freeze thy young 

blood. 
Make thine eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres ; 
. Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
And each particular hair to stand on end. 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine ! 

[Sinks down on chair — ^all applaud — F. Star, 
gives a signal. Enter First Constable and two 
men. They have an ox-chain.] 

F. Con. Ladies and Gentlemen, I'm sorry to in- 
terrupt the festivities, but my duty is paramount. 
[To Wayland]. Sir, you are my prisoner. 

All. [With different intonations.] Prisoner ! 

W. Stab, [rises.] On what charge do you arrest 
me? 

F. Con. You'll know soon enough. Men, chain 
him up and lead him away. [They chain him — one 
locks a padlock, and places the key on his belt around 
his waist.] 

Mbs. Stab, Oh, Hamlet ! 
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F. Stab, [triumphantly.] Yes, a pretty looking 
Hamlet, isn't he ? 

F. Hand, [to the other servants.] Byes, we've 
bin chated by a blaggard. Lit's go down to the melon 
patch and wait for him, begorra ! 

[Exeunt Farm hands, etc., c. 

Lucy, [to F. Star.] You surely are not going to 
let them take him to jail, uncle ? 

F. Stab. Eh ? Why, how can I help it ? 

Lucy. [l. c] Easy enough. [Aside.] This is 
some plot. [To Constable.] What is this man arrested 
f or ? 

F. Con. [embarrassed.] Why— why, for swindling. 

Lucy. Swindling ! 

W. Stab. She takes more interest in me as I 
appear, than she ever did before. [Aside to F. Star.] 
Kemember ! [Aloud — ^Dramatically.] Lead on, even 
to death ! 

Smoke, [without c] He's here, I saw him through 
the window. 

W. Stab, [starting back.] O Lord ! The game 
is up — ^that confounded costumer has caged me. 

Enter Smoke and Second Constable, o. 

Smoke. That's the man. 

S. Con. Is your name Edmund Keau % 

W. Stab. N — ^no. 

F. Stab. Eh? isn't your name Kean? 

W. Stab, [majestically.] Old man, stand one side. 
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Smoke, tra, la, la, la. This man has already arrested 
me. [Aside.] And by Jove I I'll stick to him. 

S. Con. [to F. Con.] Where's your warrant ? 

F. Con. Where's yours ? 

Smoke. Who cares for a warrant ? He stole a 
suit of clothes, black wig and beard ; umbrella and 
band-box. Here are the last two mentioned articles. 
The rest he has on. 

Mrs. Stab, [as before.] Oh, Hamlet ! 

Lucy, [suppressing laughter — aside.] I see through 
it all now. Poor Eomeo ! 

F. Stab, [aside.] Have I been made a cat's-paw 
of, by some strolling juggler ? Say you sir, who the 
devil are you, anyway ? 

S. Con. [b. of Wayland — hand on his shoulder.] 
I don't give a fig who he is. I only know that I have 
tramped sixteen miles after him ; and now that I've 
got him, I'm going to stick to him ! [To Wayland, 
pulling out a pistol.] Young fellow, you go with 
me, dead or alive ! 

W. Stab, [faintly.] O Lord ! 

F. Con. [l. of Wayland — ^hand on his shoulder 
— Aside.] The devil! Am I going to lose the 
twenty-five dollars that he — [points to F. Star.] 
■^promised me if I would take him in custody ? no, 
Phips, don't dishonor your profession by thinking 
of such a thing for a moment, Phips ! Besides, this is 
the first chance for a fee that you've had in six weeks, 
Phips. The bargain holds good under any circum- 

9 
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stances, hist I [Pulls out his pistol.] Young fellow, 
you go with me, dead or alive, and hanged if I care 
which. [Aloud.] 

F. Stab. He's a swindler ! Let the law take its 
course. 

Mbs. Stab. Oh, Hamlet ! 

S. Con. [pointing pistol.] Come! 

F. Con. [pointing pistol.] Come ! 

W. Stab, [terrified.] O Lord, I'm a dead manl 
L — look h — ^here, I — ^I c — can't g — ^go w — ^with 
b — ^both — of y — ^you. 

S. Con. [menacingly.] You go with me. 

F. Con. [the same.] You go with me. 

W. Stab. I'll be hanged if I go with either! 

[During all this time Lucy has not been idle — 
she has stolen the key that fastens Wayland's chains, 
and creeping up behind him, unlocks them. As the 
Constables point their pistols the chains drop to the 
floor. He utters the last sentence and dashes their 
arms up in the air — both pistols go off — ^great con- 
sternation. He springs to c, but is confronted by 
F. hands, Servants, etc., who menace him with 
hoes, pitchforks, etc. He starts back and sinks in 
the arms of the Constables with a groan.] 

Lucy, [to F. Stab.] Save him, uncle — save him I 
F. Stab. Why should I ? he's a swindler! 
LuoY. No such a thing — ^it's Wayland. 
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F. Stab, [in great surprise.] Eh! what! Wayland? 

LuoY. Have you no eyes? He came here dis- 
guised. They'll take him away if you don't hurry 
up. [The constables are dragging him oflE.] Quick I 

F. Stab. What shaU I do ? 

Lucy. Buy them off. 

F. Stab, [to Constables.] Hold up a minute I 
what damages do you claim ? 

Smoke, [whispering to S. Con.] Twenty-five 
dollars. 

F. Stab, [handing notes.] Take it and begone. 

F. Con. But where's my fee ? 

F. Stab, [handing notes.] There. [The con- 
stables shake hands with each other.] 

W. Stab. The old man is getting generous. 
[Pulls off wig and beard and throws them at Smoke.] 
There's my donation ! I have no use for them any 
longer. 

F. and Mbs. Stab. Wayland I [They embrace.] 

Lucy. I knew him immediately. " Happy Paul- 
ine." [Imitating.] 

W. Stab. Then you still love me ? 

Lucy. I'll marry you to-morrow I 

F. and Mbs. Stab, [embracing.] Hurrah ! 

Smoke. I say, young fellow, you can have the 
clothes and the rest of the things. You may want 
to act some day, you know. Ha, ha, ha ! [Exeunt 
Smoke, followed by the two Constables, arm in arm 
— the two others in the rear.] 
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W. Star- [Coming forward.] 
" To act," he says, why, all the world's a stage, 
And acting is common to every age. 
The Lawyer, when pleading his client's case, 
Acts for a fee and not for grace : 
The Doctor, who saws off a patient's limb, 
Doesn't do it becaiise it amuses him : 
The Politician, who runs for his country's cause. 
Has an eye to his pocket, and not the laws : 
Even I, whom people an actor call, 
Only act because it's fun for you all ! 
But where's my book ? I can't say more, 
Unless I secure it and glance at the score. 
Good gracious ! it's gone, and I'm in a plight. 
So, ladies and gentlemen, I wish you good-night. 
You know me, perhaps, but I'm not what I seem, 
Sometimes I'm a farmer, sometimes Edmund Kean ! 
But that doesn't matter, whatever I am, 
Kemember me, please, as " The Tra-ge-di-an !" " 

LuoY. W. Stab. Mes. Stab. F. Stab. 

CURTAIN. 

As soon as our friend had finished, he undressed, 
blew out the lamp, and jumped into bed. Scarcely 
five minutes had elapsed, when he passed into the 
land of dreams. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FAMILY COUNSELOR. 

ARIAN lay in her bed awake the greater 
part of the night She tried to analyze 
her feelings toward her accepted lover. 
She had always felt more or less inter- 
ested in him ; but that was more the result of their 
intimacy than anything else; for Marian's nature 
was such that she could not have felt otherwisa 
But did she love him 7 This was a question she 
asked herself a dozen times, without coming to any 
definite result " Mamma won't like it, Fm afraid," 
she reflected, as her thoughts wandered to her 
mother; "but she loves me too well to refuse." 

Then a chill for the first time ran through her 
veins, as her thoughts turned to Henry Schuyler ; 
for it was just as natural for her to think of him as 
it was to think of Morison. She pictured him, tall 
and handsome, standing by her side; speaking to 
her with a winning softness in his low, modulated 
voice, sweet and gentle as a woman's — and on the 
other, Morison, with attenuated frame and pale, 
white face. For the first time the latter suffered in 
the comparison 
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"If Henry asks you, will you tell me?" The 
words of her mother seemed to ring in her ears. 

"But mamma is mistaken — ^she must be," she 
thought " He loves me and I love him, but it is in 
a different way." 

After tossing, and turning, and thinking, Marian 
worked herself up at last into such a state of nerv- 
ousness that, finding it impossible to sleep, she rose, 
and lighting her lamp, she took up a book and en- 
deavored to divert her thoughts by readings But 
this proving a failure, she thought she would go to 
Maud's room and have a quiet talk with her. This 
resolution no sooner formed itself, than she began to 
put it in execution. Hastily throwing a robe-de- 
chambre about her person, and turning down the 
lamp, she opened her door and stole along the hall 
to her cousin's room. After knocking several times 
and receiving no response, she opened the door 
softly and entered. Stealing on tip-toe to the bed, 
she bent over the form which was dimly outlined 
under the white sheets. Maud was sound asleep, 
and Marian, at loth to disturb her, left the cham- 
ber as silently as she had entered it, and sought her 
own ; where, throwing herself on the side of the bed, 
she began counting the stars — for the want of some- 
thing better to do — ^which could be seen through 
the open window. 

Occupied with this highly-interesting subject, 
Marian fell asleep, and was not awakened until she 
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was aroused by her mother's voice. She opened her 
eyes- -it was broad daylight, and her mother stood 
by her bed. 

•' Well, Marian, what are you doing ?" Mi-s. Hoyt 
began: but before she had finished the question, 
Marian rose, and throwing her arms around her 
mother's neck, burst into teara 

" Why, child, what is the matter ?" Mra Hoyt 
exclaimed, seriously alarmed at her daughter's 
strange conduct 

" Oh, mamma, pray forgive me I Morison, that 
is, Mr. Lawrence, has — has " 

" Well, what has Mr. Lawrence done ?" and Mra 
Hoyt's brow contracted ominously. 

"Don't look so stern, mamma darling. You 
never did like him, but " 

"What has he done? You have not answered 
me I" 

" He has — don't be angry — ^but he has proposed, 
and I have accepted him 1" 

" Good heavens, Marian I What have you done ?" 
and Mrs. Hoyt sank on the bed, while her face be- 
trayed the emotion that she felt at such a revelation. 

The tears started to Marian's eyes again ; but, 
hastily brushing them away, she approached her 
mother. There was a look in her eyes — despite the 
tears — and a firm determination expressed in the 
contraction of her mouth, that had never been seen 
there before ; but Marian held honor above all other 
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things, and, having accepted him — ^wisely or unwisely, 
it mattered not — she felt bound, even if she severed 
almost every other tie, in keeping her word. 

" Mamma I" The soft, low, pleading tones of her 
daughter's voice struck a chord in her mother's 
heart ; and, opening her arms, Marian sprang into 
them, and laid her head upon her mother's breast 
The revelation of feeling touched the chords of love 
and sympathy, and mother and daughter wept to- 
gether. 

" Please don't, mamma, you pain me ; really you 
do," Marian murmured through her tears, as the con- 
vulsive sobs of her mother broke unrestrained; 
" Morison " 

" Don't mention his name to me I" Mrs. Hoyt ex- 
claimed, drying her eyes quickly, and speaking with 
forced calmness. " Henry ^" 

" Why speak of Henry now 7" 

" Because he loves you I and now — now — " A cry 
of bitter disappointment broke from Mrs. Hoyt's lips; 
but ere its echo had died away, Marian lay senseless 
at her mother's feet All the love that ever filled a 
mother's breast rushed like a torrent to her heart, as 
she saw her daughter swoon away. Springing from 
the bed, she rushed to the bell-rope and pulled it 
\iolently; and then, stooping down by her daughter's 
side, she succeeded in lifting her to the bed ; at the 
same moment Maud, followed by Mra Hoyt's maid, 
rushed into the room. 
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To her niece's breathless inquiry as to what had 
happened, Mrs. Hoy t's only answer was : 

"Send for Doctor Wilder immediately !" 

While the maid hastened to comply, Maud and 
Mrs. Hoyt were chafing Marian's hands and face. In 
a few moments they had the satisfaction of seeing 
her open her eyes. 

" Well, darling, do you feel better ?" Mrs. Hoyt 
asked. 

"Yes; where am I?" Marian gazed half -be- 
wildered, first at her mother and then her cousin. 

" In your own room," Mrs. Hoyt replied, patting 
her daughter's head affectionately. 

The recollection of what had passed now presented 
itself to Marian's mind, and, turaing to the wall, she 
hid her face in her hands, and sighed heavily. 

" Don't, Marian I" Mra Hoyt exclaimed, throw- 
ing her arms around her daughter's neck. 

" Then you love me a little, mamma ?'* 

" Of course, child," Mrs. Hoyt answered, smiling 
faintly. 

"Then you won't be angry with him — Morison?" 
she whispered. 

" We won't speak of that now." 

Marian said nothing more, but lay with her head 
buried in her mother's breast Maud stood by, 
totally at loss to account for a scene, which, to her, 
Beemed so extraordinary. Presently, an inkling of 
the truth seemed to flash before her, and she was 
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about \x> speak, when Mrs. Hoyt silenced her with a 
gesture. 

In a few moments a servant appeared at the door. 

" The doctor, marm.** 

"Where is he?" 

" In the library." 

" Tell him I will be down in a moment," Mrs. 
Hoyt said, rising. " I see the question you would 
ask, Marian, in your eyes. I sent for him because I 
wanted his advice, as he was your father's oldest and 
dearest friend, and I shall follow his directions to 
the letter." 

Marian said nothing. 

Mrs. Hoyt paused a moment, and then bidding 
Maud to stay with Marian, she left the room. 

** Good morning ! nothing very serious, I hope?" 
exclaimed Doctor Wilder, withdrawing his eyes from 
a little painted Cupid that rested on the mantel-piece, 
and turning to Mrs. Hoyt as the latter entered the 
library. 

Doctor Wilder, who had an estate contiguous to 
Mrs. Hoy t's at Yonkers, besides being her physician, 
was also a sort of family counselor, having occupied 
the latter position ever since Mrs. Hoyt had been 
married. In person he was tall and heavily built, 
inclining a little toward corpulency. His features 
were irregular but not unhandsome, while his hair 
and beard, which were white as snow, gave him a 
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venerable appearance, although his age was scarcely 
sixty. 

"I'm afraid a little serious," Mrs. Hoyt replied, in 
answer to his question ; " an affection of the heart." 

" A case of indigestion, or an affaire du coeur?" 
the doctor asked, pressing her hand. 

" The latter, I am afraid." 

" Who is the unfortunate ?" 

"Marian." 

" Marian !" he exclaimed in surprise ; " is it not 
sudden attack ?" 

" Quite sudden ; but I rely on you to cure her." 

" I will not promise that ; however, let me hear 
the circumstances of the case." 

" Sit down and I will tell you." 

When they were seated Mrs. Hoyt began. 

" You know Lawrence ?" 

"Morison?" he asked. 

"Yes." 

The doctor nodded. 

" Well, he is here. He has asked Marian to be his 
wife, and she has accepted him." Mrs. Hoyt's voice 
faltered a little. 

" No !" the doctor exclaimed, regarding her in as- 
tonishment, " I thought Henry Schuyler was " 

"Listen." Mrs. Hoyt laid her hand lightly on 
the doctor's arm as she spoke. " I told you some 
time ago that Henry was the only man I knew, to 
whom I could trust the future happiness of my 
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child. As his wife, I know she would be happy. 
It is unnecessary to say that he loves her — ^you 
know that as well as I do, for this is not the first 
conversation that we have had upon this subject" 
Mi-s. Hoyt paused a moment and then continued: 
" For the past six months — before we came to Nar- 
ragansett — he was at my house constantly. I 
thought and felt that there was sonie sort of an un- 
derstanding between them, and I questioned her, 
and though he had not openly declared his love, 
still I inferred from her actions that she at least 
knew that he was attached to her." 

"I'm certain she must have known it" 

" Well, Lawrence has been at the Pier two or 
three days. You know he has been more or less at- 
tentive to her ever since last summer ? Well, yes- 
terday they went out walking together and I pre- 
sume that he asked her then ; and she — my poor, 
generous-hearted Marian — accepted him !" Mrs. 
Hoyt wiped away a tear. " How she ever came to 
do it is more than I can tell. She pitied him from 
the first, and has mistaken the feeling for lova 
Bah ! I feel like whipping her ; and as for this Law- 
rence — ^well, I don't know what to do with him 1" 

"Are these your only objections?" the doctor 
asked. 

" No, no," Mra Hoyt answered hastily ; " I like 
this Lawrence well enough, as a visitor, — he is bright 
and pleasant enough, but he is not capable of 
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lakiiig Marian happy. He is not strong in health, 
is temper is anything but sweet, he is selfish 
nd instable, probably tyrannical. And though 
[arrian is simply a child in many things, yet she has 
iore strength of character than one would supposa 
Tow, if I am not very much mistaken, this Law- 
ence — where his affections were concerned — would 
lake a very exacting husband. In such a case, 
iarian would rebel, and they would be at swords' 
►oints every day of their livea He is, as I say, 
►right and pleasant, and I believe well enough off to 
upport a wife comfortably ; but as the husband of 
ay daughter, I cannot, will not, think of such a 
hing for a moment !" 

" Have you told Marian this V adsed the doctor. 

" I've said nothing, except to express my aver- 
ion to the match." 

" And what did she say ?" 

" Say % why, she fainted away." 

"Fainted?" 

" Dead !" 

" Hem I" The doctor scratched his head thought- 
ully for a moment or so. " Then you think she 
oves him ?" 

" I don't know; I hardly think she knows herself." 

"Even if she does, my dear Mrs. Hoyt," the 
loctor said — " and I can't see why she accepted him, 
inless such is the case — she certainly loves yon too 
veil to oppose your wishes !" 
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" One moment, doctor I Maxian loves me as much 
as ever a daughter loved her mother ! but you forget 
one thing ; she has accepted him. How, or why she 
did so, is more than I can tell. That he has worked 
upon her sympathies, I have no doubt. Willingly or 
heedlessly, whichever it may be, it matters not ; she 
has accepted him, and she will abide by her word, 
even though it breaks her heart !" 

" I don't see as you can do anything, then." 

" But you must see !" Mrs. Hoyt broke in almost 
tearfully ; " it will break my heart, to see her married 
to that man I" 

" Then oppose it." The doctor ventured to 
suggest. 

" I can't," Mrs. Hoyt cried, "it will make Marian 
wretched, and I can't see her suffer." 

" As I said before, I don't see what you are to do 
then." 

" Think of something, doctor !" Mrs. Hoyt said, 
almost weeping. " Advise me some way or other 1 
Confound that Lawrence I" she broke in bitterly, 
" I almost wish he was at the bottom of the sea !" 

The doctor rose and walked up and down the 
library for several moments, apparently in deep 
thought. Then he resumed his seat by the side of 
Mrs. Hoyt, who had regarded him anxiously the 
whole time, and said — 

" There is only one way to break this engagement 
that I can think of, without compromising either your 
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aughter^B happiness or your own ; provided, of course, 
lat she does not love him now." 

" Oh, what is it ?" exclaimed Mrs. Hoyt, breath- 
isslj, " quick, doctor I tell me what it is, and I'll 
less you for life !" and she clutched the doctor's arm 
1 her eagerness. 

" Gently, my dear madam," the doctor said, smil- 
ig pleasantly as he spoke ; " you want to break this 
ngagement ?" 

" Certainly !" 

There was no occasion for doubting the truth of 
er assertion. 

" Then give your consent to it !" 

Mrs. Hoyt gazed fixedly at her companion, to see 
f he was in earnest ; and then, as the expression 
•f his countenance remained unchanged, she broke 
tt — 

" Do I understand you to say that, in order to 
ireak this engagement, I must give my consent to it ?" 

" Exactly !" 

" Pray, be more explicit." There was a certain 
rritation manifested in the tones of her voice which 
he could not disguise. 

" He is still here?" interrogatively broke in the 
loctor without seeming to notice her impatience. 

" Certainly ; he's at one of the hotels." 

" You must keep him here then, for some time at 
east. Invite him to your house as often as possible ; 
his will put him off his guard. His character will 
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be shown as plainly as I see yon now — by his actions; 
then we will jndge him. If we cannot detect his 
faults, we cannot succeed. But if he has any, and 
of that I have no doubt, we will detect them, and 
then all will be well. To oppose this match now 
would excite her to such a degree that resistance 
would follow, and we would lose all. Give your con- 
sent, then, but let the marriage-day be a distant one, 
for the more time we have the better it will be 
for us." 

The doctor paused, and Mrs. Hoyt asked, doubt- 

ingly, 

" This, then, is your advice ?" 

" It certainly is. Where the future happiness of 
an only daughter is concerned, it is but just that we 
should take proper precautions. One word more. 
Sometimes, when Lawrence and Marian are together, 
mention Henry's name, praise his good qualities, his 
characteristics — ^in short, everything that will make 
your daughter's eyes open to her lover's defects. Do 
it gently, delicately and honestly. If Lawrence's 
nature is such that he can stand well in the com- 
parison in her eyes, it will do no good— if, on the 
other hand, he sinks beneath the tide, it is but just, 
for your daughter's happiness, and we have gained 
the day I" 

" This may be politic, but is it not a little under- 
handed ?" asked Mrs. Hoyt, with a little twinge of 
conscience. 
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"Is not your daughter's happiness paramount 
above all other considerations?" 

" Certainly." 

" Then follow my advice, for believe me, it is the 
vefy best thing that you can do." 

"But Marian's word is pledged, and she will not 
break that mider any consideration*" 

" Who expects her to?" the doctor asked, dryly. 

" What good will it do in adopting such a plan of 
operations, then ?" 

"He can break the engagement, can't he?" and 
the doctor rubbed his hands, while a smile of satis- 
faction beamed on his face. 

" He !" Mrs. Hoyt exclaimed in tones of surprise, 
as she for the first time comprehended the doctor's 
meaning. " Yes, but will he ?" 

" Will he not. when he finds out that Marian 
loves another, or at least does not love him ?" 

" I don't know," Mrs. Hoyt answered, doubtfully, 
" men of his temperament are generally very tena- 
cious of their rights." 

" But I do, rights or no rights. Mark my words, 
give him cause to be jealous, and I would be willing 
to stake my head that he would sooner give her up 
to a rival, though it killed him, than suffer day after 
day, all the time conscious that his love is no longer 
reciprocated. You'll find that to^ be the fact. It's 
human nature all the world over." 

Mrs. Hoyt smiled, in spite of herself, at her comr 
10 
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panion's earnestness. " I did not know that you were 
so skillful in such affairs," she said, " but I'll follow 
your advice implicitly, for I really believe it is the 
best thing that can be done under the circumstances." 
Then, pondering a moment, she continued sadly, 
" But there is one thing that pains me. How can I 
tell Henry ? Poor fellow 1 I gave him every hope^ 

and now " She only shook her head, as a deep 

sigh escaped her. 

" Let me see." The doctor thought a moment. 
" Why not write to him ?" 

" I have, that is the worst of it ; and I expect 
him here this very afternoon." 

" Then tell him when he comes." 

"I can't! I mustn't see himl" Mrs. Hoyt ex- 
claimed hurriedly. " He has a friend here — ^I could 
send for him." 

" No, it won't do. The best plan is to see Henry 
yourself. Yes, it is decidedly the best plan." 

" Well ?" Mrs. Hoyt asked as the doctor paused. 

" See Henry, and tell him all," the doctor said at 
length. " He will feel badly, won't he ?" 

" You know he will." 

" So much the better ; he'll avoid her — ^then she 
will know the reason. In the meantime, I will see 
him and give him all the hope I can. Yes, it is the 
best thing to do." 

Mrs. Hoyt only shook her head doubtfully in 
reply. 
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" It will turn out all right in the end, take my 
word for it," the doctor exclaimed encouragingly. 
" Good-by, don't be down-hearted !" and giving her 
hand a hearty squeeze, he took up his hat and left 
the house. 

Mrs. Hoyt watched him from the library windows 
until he was out of sight ; and then, with a sigh 
of deep regret, she slowly ascended the stairs to her 
daughter's room. 
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CHAPTEE X 

CLOUDS. 

FEW days after the events narrated in our 
last chapter, Narragansett Pier held one 
or two disgusted, and several unhappy 
persons. 

Doctor Hamlin was disgusted with the result of 
the rehearsals. • Everything went wrong. In the 
first place not one in the cast knew his or her part 
well. Each one had to be prompted a dozen or more 
times every act. This was lamentable enough, but 
it was not the worst feature in the case. The doctor 
positively asserted that he never had such an unruly 
set. Every one, male and female, seemed to have 
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their own ideas as to what was right and what was 
wrong; and they followed them out to the letter, 
much to the annoyance of the worthy manager. 

The doctor would say — 

" Miss Stirling, that makes the fourth time that 
you have fainted in the wrong place. The book says : 

* Can it be the Prince ? I die of terror I (Falls on 
chair l.)' Now, instead of falling on chair l., there 
you are over on b., and the only place where you can 
possibly fall, if you persist in standing there when 
you say the words, is in the fire, which makes it ab- 
surd, as you must see.'^ 

Or— 

" Wharton, when you say — * Know no perfidious 
art, no falsehood's guile,'' you ought to throw the 
book down and spring to your feet ; and then say, 

* That is too bad, when all is treachery and falsehood I' " 

Or— 

" Martin, you act the lover well enough, but it is 
not necessary to keep kissing Miss St. Jolin's hand 
all the time ; and when you say — ' But you have not 
forbidden my eyes to gaze, my heart to beat, my soul 
to dream, etc., etc.' — I think it would be better to 
drop on one knee smd take her hand, in a kind of 
supplicating attitude, instead of throwing your arm 
.around her waist and kissing her* Just try that scene 
over again, please." 

These criticisms from the worthy doctor sufficed 
for a time, but at every succeeding rehearsal the same 
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defects or new ones were noticed, and he would have 
to expostulate again ; consequently, 

The doctor was di^usted I 

Jimmy, the flower vender, was also suffering under 
the same complaint, though the causes which pro- 
duced the feeling came from other sources. 

The committee, which consisted of three mem- 
bers selected from the Elmwood Club, to decorate the 
hall on the occasion of their grand ball, had ordered 
the floral decorations from Boston. This was a ter- 
rible blow to Jimmy, and there is no telling whether 
he would ever have recovered from the effects, had 
not his mind been somewhat relieved by receiving 
some private orders to furnish bouquets on the night 
in question. This mollified his anger a little ; however, 
many days passed away before he entirely recovered 
his usual urbanity of temper. 

Henry Schuyler, who had come on to Narragan- 
sett Pier buoyant and full of hope, was dealt a blow 
that he never for a moment dreamed of. The fears 
that Mrs. Hoyt had expressed in her letter to him, 
seemed idle. The very idea of a rival, at least a suc- 
cessful one, never entered his head — and Lawrence 
above all others I he laughed at the idea. 

Man may fall in love as he falls from his horse — 
by accident ; and when such a catastrophe happens, 
it is a misfortune. 

Though Henry's love for Marian may be termed 
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— ^under the existing state of affairs — 2l misfortune, it 
was not the result of accident. 

He loved her, but it had been the growth of 
years, and in such an atnaosphere had he inhaled the 
air, that it had become part of himself— the whole of 
his heart. The days, months, years had passed, and 
his love grew in strength ; from the simple adoration 
of a boy, into the deep intensity of a man. 

He had watched the growth of her affection for 
him, step by step. Many a time he thought of tell- 
ing her of his love, but then he hesitated ; the fruit 
had not ripened, why pluck it from the stem ? he 
was so confident — so hopeful of success. The time 
had at last arrived ; he stretches forth his hand — it 
returns empty to his side — the fruit had already 
dropped into the open palm of another. 

Henry was disappointed — bitterly disappointed ; 
notwithstanding Mrs. Hoyt and Doctor Wilder had 
given him all the hope possible, under the circum- 
stances. These two wwe not the only ones predis- 
posed in his favor. Maud enjoyed more of Marian's 
confidence than her mother did ; at least, lately. One 
reason was, Mrs. Hoyt had shown her repulsion to the 
match, while Maud had said nothing, one way or the 
other, about it. The latter was an able tactician, as well 
as a keen observer. She felt, in her own impulsive 
way, that her cousin had made a goose of herself. 
Having come to this conclusion, she watched Marian 
to see if she would still remain one. 
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The days went by. 

Maud read her cousin's heart like an open book ; 
and the impressions she received from this source 
she confided to our friend, Jack Martin — for they 
had grown wonderfully intimate of late — and he, 
pitying Henry, would retail every circumstance, no 
matter how trivial, until he had infused a portion of 
his own spirits into those of his friend ; and though 
the latter, after some days, began to wear a more 
cheerful aspect, still he was far from being happy. 

He persistently avoided meeting Marian. He 
would say to our friend Jack, when questioned : 

" I cannot bear to meet her ; this I must avoid, 
at least until I can sufficiently command myself." 
* * * * * 

Mrs. Hoyt had returned to her daughter's room, 
after her interview with Dr. Wilder, and held a long 
conversation with Marian, the ultimate result of 
which was this — she had consented to the engage- 
ment. This surprised Marian not a little. Her 
mother had given her consent — with very ill grace, 
it must be confessed ; for notwithstanding the doc- 
tor's admonition, she could not disguise her dislike 
for Morison — but nevertheless she gave it. 

Marian had expected opposition, and there was 
none. In the meantime Morison called, and after 
being closeted with Mrs. Hoyt for nearly an hour, he 
was permitted to see Marian. The interview took 
place in the parlor. He wanted Marian to go down 
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to the beach with him, but she pleaded headache. 
Soon after he left the house, highly satisfied with the 
result ; and Marian went to her room, thoughtful 
— scarcely contented. 

Something seemed to weigh upon her heart, which 
even she could not analyze. A yagne, dreamy, under 
fined disquiet seemed to oppress her. 

" Do I love him ?" she kept asking herself — theii 
her mother's words rang in her ears, " If he asks you, 
will you tell me ?'* 

Later in the day Henry Schuyler came. 

She saw him from the window of her room, 
approaching the house. Surprised and overjoyed at 
seeing him, for a moment chased away every other 
thought, and she rushed to her mother's room. 

^' Mamma, mamma," she exclaimed breathlessly, 
"here comes Henry 1" and she turned to hasten 
down stairs to meet the friend of her childhood, 
when Mrs. Hoyt detained her. 

"You forget, Marian, your altered position 
toward him!" she said, with marked emphasis. 
" I will see him first myself ; and then, if he ex- 
presses a desire to see you — which I very much 
doubt — ^you can 9ome down!" And without wait- 
ing to notice tne effect her words produced upon 
her daughter, Mrs. Hoyt left the room. 

Marian stood for a moment like one stricken with 
a deadly wound. Her eyes, filled with unshed 
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tears, followed her mother's receding form, until 
it passed from view, while a shadowy, undefined, 
nameless terror oppressed her heart, almost stifling 
its very pulsations. 

"Does he love me?" and as the thought framed 
itself into a question, a great fear fell upon her. 
She, who felt pity for everything that suffered, 
shuddered like a leaf as she thought of him. 
She deal him pain — ^the friend of her childhood, 
whom she loved so dearly ! Was friendship, love, 
everything, to be severed because she had accepted 
another ? and he I — the very thought of the man she 
had pledged herself to marry for a moment grew 
abhorrent to her. 

" What have I done ! Oh, what have I done 1" 
burst almost unconsciously from her lips, and with 
a great sob she fell rather than sank upon the side 
of the bed. Marian's tears were as unselfish as the 
dew-drops. She felt that she had been too hasty in 
accepting Morison ; but that was not the reason she 
wept. She wept at the thought of dealing him a 
blow who never had caused her a moment's pain. 

She lay on the bed many minutes, utterly 
wretched, how long she did not kuo«7. The closing 
of the hall-door half aroused her to herself. Has- 
tily drying her eyes, she rose, and looked from the 
window ; but shrank back with a suppressed cry as 
she saw Henry rapidly crossing the lawn ; at the 
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same instant Mrs. Hoyt entered the room. Marian 
stood before her mother, trembling like a leaf, vainly 
endeavoring to speak. At last she managed to 
mutter : 

" Henry " 

"He knows all," Mrs. Hoyt broke in bitterly, 
" and he would not stay I" 

" Why ?" Marian's question was almost a moaa 

" Why 1" Mi-s. Hoyt's lips quivered with uncon- 
cealed pain. " Why do you ask me that ?" 

A choking sensation rose in her throat, but 
Marian managed to articulate, . 

" Fve asked you, mamma — why did he go?" 

Mrs. Hoyt turned away to hide the tears of dis- 
appointment that had gathered in her eyes, as she 
answered, 

" Because he loves you ! Do you think " 

Mrs. Hoyt stopped short, as she heard something 
fall, and turning quickly, she beheld Marian stretched 
unconscious on the floor. 

The balance of that day, and the whole of the 
next, Marian never left her room. Morison called 
several times, and though not absolutely sick, still 
Marian refused to see him. That he surmised some- 
thing of what had taken place may be gleaned from 
the following touching effusion, which came to 
Marian on the second day, accompanied by a beauti- 
ful basket of flowers. The poem read thus : 
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TO MAMAK 

" Forget not yet the place, the time, 
When first thy heart was press'd to mine 
While in mine eyes thou read'st full well, 
The tale my lips refused to tell, 
Till, reassur'd by blushes deep, 
I could no more ibe secret keep. 

** Forget not yet the low-drawn sigh, 
The beating heart and downcast eye, 
The burning cheek, the drooping lid, 
The scalding tears that burst unbid. 
When in thine ear ray lips reveal'd 
The secret eyes had neer concealed. 

** Forget not yet the silence broke 
By naught but sighs, that truly spoke 
More love than eye or tongue could tell. 
While on thy lips the first kiss fell — 
'Love's silent pledge — ^as thus we met, 
I only ask — Canst thou forget ? 

** MOBISON." 

Marian read it over to herself again and again ; 
and on the third day she drove down to the beach 
with him. . Yet Marian suffered deeply. 

We have said that for two days she had not left 
her room. Those two days were spent in thinking, 
weeping, and suffering. The clouds that had gathered 
in her mind after these days were more or less dis- 
persed — at least to all outward appearances — by the 
force of her own resolutions. She was like the man 
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who swore he would not suffer the pain of having a 
felon on his finger; and smiled as he chopped his 
hand off with an ax. 

Yet she did suffer. 

And her pain arose from these conclusions, which 
— try as she would — ^forced themselves upon her. 

She liked Morison. 

She loved Henry. 

And she must abide by her word, cost what it may. 

If the reader feels a little credulous about the truth 
of this statement, we can only say for his or her 
benefit, whichever it may be, that such was the fact 

This is not a novel — was never intended for ona 
Every statement made in this volume has come under 
our own personal observation. If the reader feels 
that this explanation is still unsatisfactory, we will 
further say that reasons were simply these : 

Marian liked Morison, because he had more or 
less excited her sympathies. 

She loved Henry — not only because it was in her 
nature to love everything noble and good — but he 
had been her companion from childhood. When she 
became satisfied that he loved her, a great pity took 
possession of her heart, deadening every other feel- 
ing. The sympathy that she felt for Morison seemed 
as nothing beside this new sensation ; and when she 
became calmer, and endeavored to analyze every 
thought, the truth asserted itself — she loved him ! 

Vainly she endeavored to pluck his image from 
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her heart, realizing how wrong it was to harbor a 
thought of him when pledged to another; but in 
vain. She must abide by her word, because that 
word had been pledged \ and Marian's sense of honor 
was of too noble a nature to break that which had 
been given — ^impulsively perhaps-^in all sincerity, 
even though it wrung her own heart to the cora 

And Marian suffered in consequenca 

As the days went by this became more and more 
apparent It was impossible for her to disguise the 
fact She saw that Henry avoided her, and that 
gave her pain, even though she dreaded the idea of 
meeting him. 

Mrs. Hoyt had many long consultations with 
Doctor Wilder, and these two wise heads, putting 
this thing and that thing together, argued favorable 
results, and though apparently satisfied in a measure 
as regards the existing state of affairs, still they 
could not but feel pity, when they saw the only too- 
evident pain that Marian was daily undergoing ; and 
Mrs. Hoyt, laying all the blame on Morison, began 
to hate him accordingly. 

Yet Morison loved Marian dearly. 

He loved, but in the deep recesses of his heart 
there burned as deep a passion — as bitter as the 
other was sweet — a cancer whose root could not be 
extracted, and whose growth was alarming. 

Selfishness is a thorn, jealousy a dagger. 

He was jealous and unhappy. 
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A man is jealoas of the blush that mantles the 
cheek — ^the breeze that plays through the hair — ^the 
flowers that lie on the bosom of the woman he loves, 
but these do not cause unhappiness. 

Yet Morison was unhappy. 

He saw — and one possessed with less penetration 
than he, could not have helped seeing — ^that Mrs. 
Hoyt, notwithstanding she had given her consent to 
the match, was trjdng all she could to break it He 
saw that Maud St John did not look upon him with 
favorable eyes — ^that Doctor Wilder was in league 
against him — that Henry Schuyler — who for the first 
three or four days boarded at the same hotel — 
hardly noticed him, and, finally, — which caused him 
more pain than all the others put together — ^he saw 
that Marian was not so happy in his presence as she 
might ba 

And the clouds gathered thicker and thicker as 
the days went by, slowly but surely — the rays that 
consummated the sunbeams of hope 

And the days went by. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



8OOIAL EVENTS. 




|E feel inadequate to cope with the formi- 
dable task of relating to our readers the 
two great social events which had been 
agitating society at Narragansett Pier for 
the past few days, and which came off with all that 
edcit for which the Elmwood Club have ever been 
noted — ^namely, the Gentlemen's Ball and the Ama- 
teur Theatricals. 

But for the benefit of those who have been 
more or less interested in these events — ^not to speak 
of the respect which is due to the gentlemen forming 
this society — ^we have taken the liberty of clipping 
from the Na/rraga/asett Herald the following items 
relating to the subject, which appeared a few days 
later in the colunms of that widely-circulated paper. 

In speaking of the ball, the correspondent writes 
as follows : 

" The ball given by the Elmwood Club of Narra- 
gansett Pier, on Tuesday evening last, was, without 
exception, the most magnificent affair which this 
famous sea-side resort has seen for a number of years. 
For several days past, the large and spacious hall of 
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Canonchet has been in the hands of the committee 
on decorations. Large consignments of flowers, ever- 
greens, bunting, flags, etc., etc., have been arriving by 
every express, and taken to the hall, where they were 
artistically arranged under the skillful supervision of 
the committee. The bare, cheerless aspect of the in- 
terior was, as if by magic, converted into a fairy bower ; 
but let us pause ; we would describe the scene by 
night. Making our way through the long row of 
carriages that lined the street on every side, and 
guided by the bright blaze of the many calcium lights 
that surround the building, we reach the hall. 

" Let us enter. 

" The sweet strains of music, the whirling of the 
dancers, the low hum of conversation, the blaze of 
lights, the flashing of diamonds, and still brighter 
eyes for a moment dazzle and confuse us ; but after 
regaining somewhat of our equilibrium, we gaze 
around. 

"A lavish display of evergreens, bunting, flower* 
and flags meet our eyes on every side. Over the 
windows, mingling with ivy and smilax, festoons of 
flowers are arranged in every variety of shape and 
form. Innumerable Chinese lanterns hang suspended 
from the ceiling above, which is arched over with 
greens, interlaced with flags and bunting. Across 
the hall upon an elevated dais the musicians git, and 
as the sweet strains swell above, and as we watch the 
fair dancers gliding over the waxed floor, carding in 
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and out, now here, now there, while eyes flash and 
jewels sparkle, we say, ' Truly this is a fairy scene !' " 

The correspondent now goes on to describe the 
toilets of the ladies, the notable people there, and the 
excellence of the supper ; all of which, for a variety 
of reasons, we leave out in this work. After this he 
grows quite eulogistic over the generosity and munifi- 
cence of the Elmwood Club, and with a parting 
"good-night" closes his article. 

In another column we find an account of the 
Amateur Theatricals, but before we give our readers 
an extract of this notice, we feel it to be our duty to 
repeat the following poem, which appeared in the 
Herald on this interesting occasion. 

It is from the pen of our worthy friend, Doctor 
Hamlin, and runs as follows : 

THAT GINTLEMEITS BALL. 

A la Thackeray. 

[IGckey^s account of the Gentlemen^s Ball, given in Canon- 
chet Hall, Narragansett Pier, July 20th, 1878.] 

Oh, will ye choose to hear the news ? 

I'm shure yeVe no concepshun ; 
ril tell yees all about the ball, 

Wid the graitest circumspecshun. 
The moon shone broight on Tuesday noight, 

And I was well and hearty ; 
Wid swallow-tail I took me girl 

And started for the party. 

11 
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Me girl was dressed in her best, 

A grain silk, loight and airy, 
Wid complexshun fair and auburn hair. 

She looked ghust loike a fairy. 
Bedad ! I too, looked quoite new, 

In ould clothes resurrected. 
For oft I passed before the glass. 

And the sit ov the same inspected. 

Howiver at ten, we started then — 

Shure heaven was in the weather ; 
The moon shone clear upon the Pier, 

As we left the hotel together. 
We reached the hall, and there the ball 

Was going as we entered. 
While many oies in graite surproise, 

Upon me girl were centered. 

She looked as fine as an ivy vine. 

That grows widin the garden ; 
Dress, pompadoor, trailed on the floor. 

Trimmed d la Dolly Varden ; 
While flowers rare hung in her hair, 

The same ones that I gave her, 
Tet every chance I^d take a dance. 

And wid simi gossoon lavQ her. 

Fur sich is fate, whin at a trate, 

Wid a girl that's quoite a beauty, 
To lave her home and go alone. 

Is shurely not one's duty. 
So round about and in and out 

I skipped right thro' the lancers ; 
Then in a seat I sought retreat. 

And watched the merry dancers. 
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There was Miss Fitz Hugh, wid Donagu, 

(They're always seen together), 
And Miss McNess, bedad, her dress 

Was made for warmish weather. 
There was Gineral B. and Curnel C, 

O'Rourke, O'Fay, and Martan ; 
And Miss McQuade, the little jade, 

Was flirting loike a Spartan. 

There was Mrs. S., the Misses S., 
And all the little esses ; 

Loike a peacock's tail their trains did trail- 
To the divil wid sich dresses I 

Fur who can dance wid sich expanse 
A trailing out behind them ; 

Yet every girl thro' dances whirl, 
And swear they do not mind them. 

'Twas iligant quoite, to see that noight, 

Such f ashun represented ; 
The great E. C. could never be 

Too highly complimented. 
Fur shure this fete all balls doth bate, 

Widin my recullecshun ; 
All were glad sich a time they had 

At the gintlemen's grand recepshun. 

'Twas very late whin down the stndte, 

We left the hall together; 
Me girl, me pride, sat by me side, 

And lovely was the weather. 
Around her waist me arm was placed, 

I felt ghust loike her brother ; 
I kissed her then fur Cousin Ben, 

And noine times for her ulo^V^tV 
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Let 110 return to another column. 

The same correspondent treats of the theatricals 
as follows : 

" On the night following the one already men- 
tioned, an amateur entertainment, under the auspices 
of the Elmwood Club, was given at Canonchet Hall, 
which proved to be another most enjoyable event. 
The decorations used the evening before, which we 
have already imperfectly described, were suffered to 
remain. Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson's charming com- 
edy, entitled ' Court Cards,' was the first atti-action of 
the evening, and never have we seen it more charm- 
ingly rendered. Mr. E. A. Stewart, as the intrigu- 
ing Baron, acted the part with commendable spirit 
and dash. Mr. Ralph Wharton, as the timid Prince, 
was also well taken. In the last act he was particu- 
larly strong. Mr. Jack Martin, as Conrad von Ro- 
senthal, had the hardest part to assume in the whole 
play ; but he overcame all the difficulties attending the 
character, and showed, by his acting, that he was per- 
fectly at home in the role. In the scene where he 
unexpectedly meets his ' Lovely Vision,' in the don- 
jon tower (Miss St. John), nothing was wanting. He 
played the lover to perfection ; but even his evident 
talent for acting would have suffered, if the role of 
the Princess had been placed in less delicate hands ; 
but Miss St. John was fully capable of sustaining 
her part, which she did admirably well, infusing an 
amount of tenderness and pathos at times, which we 
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had Tiever seen before in the gay dashing runaway* 
but which proved on this occasion irresistibly attract- 
ive. Miss Le Roy acted and looked the Duchess 
conscientiously. Miss Stirling as Hermine von 
Waldeck was also well rendered. The ladies re- 
ceived innumerable bouquets and baskets of flowers 
from their many admirers. The costumes were mag- 
nificent. 

"After an intermission of ten minutes, the cur- 
tain was rung up, and a farce entitled * The Heavy 
Tragedian,' written e^reedy for this occasion, was 
produced. If we are to judge from the way it was 
received by the audience, we must confess that it 
made a decided hit. From the beginning until the 
end, the hall perfectly shook with laughter. Doctor 
Hamlin as Edmund Kean, and Mr. HaJsey as Farmer 
Starbottle were both irresistibly comic, while the 
others in the cast were equally good in their several 
parts. There is not the least particle of Uterary merit 
in the play ; but justice to its author, Doctor Hamlin, 
compels us to state, that we never laughed so heartily 
before in our lives. 

" After the performance was finished, Mr. Jack 
Martin, of the Elmwood Club, gave a superb supper 
at the ' Studio,' to some fifty ladies and gentlemen. 

Under this article we find some more lines from the 
prolific pen of the doctor. The reader will observe, 
as he peruses the following, that the author has 
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vidently recovered from that depression of spirits 
rhich but recently assailed him. 
It is as follows : 

THEATRICALS. 

Dear Micky Maguire, ye rote to inquire 

If I'd answer yer nice Billy Doo ; 
At sich swftite pursuashun, I take this occashun, 

Ov sinding this letther to you. 
I've bin very bizzy wid Hannah and Lizzy, 

A-fixin' me new pompadoor, 
And haven't had time to scratch air a line 

Or I'd rote ye, dear Micky, befoor. 

Excusin' me, then, I take up me pen, 

Tho' I haven't got much fur to say, 
Tet I'll tell yer, dear Mick, ghust lissen, avick, 

Last noight I wint to the play. 
Don't be horrified, or yer darlin' deride, 

All the Bon Ton were there in the hall, 
So ye needn't complain, fur small was the blame, 

Whin ye wint to the "Gintlemen's Ball." 

And one is as bad as the other, bedad, 

If pleasure's a sin, as sum say. 
To the divil wid skools, that tach us sich reels, 

That we're sinnin' loike blazes ach day ; 
But I am digressin', in thoughts thus expressing 

Tho' the moral I point, as you see ; 
Ye rote ov the ball— I, theatricall. 

So on these points we ought to agree. 

"Coort Cards " was the play, and all I can say, 
It was acted wid spirit and grace ; 
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Wid Princes and Dukes, and Barons and Soops, 
In costume, the stage, Mike, did pace ; 

Making love to the girls in powder and curls, 
Wid coort trains three yards on the floor; 

I laughed till I cried wid a pain in me side, 
Wid clappin' and yellin' enkoor. 

The toylettes were fine as air in me time. 

These two oies ha' been blest wid the site; 
Ov the plot of the play I've nothin' to say. 

Much less inclinashun to rite ; 
Many flowers were sint, as a graite complemint, 

To the ladies that kindly took part; 
While over the hall, on floor, and on wall, 

They gave us a traite at the start. 

Fur evergrains rare were hung everywhere. 

In festoons quoite daisint to see, 
And rashuns ov roses, and swaite-cinted poses. 

Were thick as the laves on a tree, 
While down the two iles, wid the blandest of smiles, 

Bedecked in their best swallow-tail, 
Ach usher did glide wid a girl by his side, 

Loike a ship that is under full sail. 

Sum people do say that after the play 

About fifty sat down to a faist, 
Wich was givin by Mistor — ^but I'll not tell ye this, €• 

Ye'd blab it to a hundred, at laist. 
But now I must close, to take sum repose, 

From the ardeous dooties I've past; 
I sind sich respex as becum me swaite sex, 

And remain yours f uriver, steadfast. 

Postcrips now are quite the fashun to rite, 
So I sind one, dear Micky, to you; 
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I hope you'll be glad, as I will, bedad, 
Whin this letther cums under yer view, 

But lest I forget, me own little pet, 
I will this white invelope sail, — 

There, now I will say, the postage you pay, 
When ye git it, dear Mick, from the mail. 

Our readers no doubt have noticed, in reading 
this splendid effort of the doctor's genius, that he 
has carefully avoided alluding in any way whatever 
to his own play. This adds, rather than detracts 
from, the beauties of his poem ; for by praising that 
which emanated from his own fertile brain would 
have been vainglorious, and unworthy of its pro- 
ducer. 

I can only say, in concluding this chapter, that 
the Na/rragcmsett Herald of this date sold wonder- 
fully welL ^Edition after edition were printed as 
fast as possible, but the demand was immensely above 
the supply. Two hundred copies alone were sold 
upon the beach in ten minutes' time ; we, ourselves, 
saw one young lady — whose dress at the ball was 
more minutely described than some of the others — 
buy two dozen or more, to send to her friends. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



MORE CLOUDa 




OCTOR," exclaimed Mrs. Hoyt one even- 
ing, as they were sitting on the front 
porch of the latter's house alone — Mor- 
ison and Marian having gone out for a 
walk, while Maud and Jack Martin had started for 
Newport that afternoon, with a party, to see the 
Polo games, and had not as yet put in an appearance 
— ^" What do you think of him? They have been 
engaged over a week now, and during that time you 
must have read some traits of his character ; for I 

have watched you, and " 

"Ha, ha, have. you?" 
" Yes." 

"Well, I think, my dear woman," the doctor 
answered, " that he has a very good opinion of him- 
sell" 

"I know that already, but I mean as regards 
this engagement ?" 

Doctor Wilder pondered a moment and then 
replied, 

" I don't know what to think. He is, from what 
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I have observed, attempting to mold her character 
to suit himself ; this is selfishness on his part, and 
though she gives up to him in a great many things — 
which I imagine he regards as the result of his 
power over her — still I think he has overrated his 
abilities ; and sooner or later it will result in a breach 
between them." 

"I wish it would," Mrs. Hoyt rejoined. 

** I am sure of it I" the doctor said ; then sinking 
his voice, he continued, bending toward her, " yoa 
may depend upon it, she loves Henry Schuyler I" 

" Are you certain of it ?" Mrs. Hoyt asked, not 
a little anxiously. 

" I will only say that I believe that such is the 
fact I have watched her closely of late, and have 
drawn my own conclusions from the result of my 
observations." He sank his voice to a whisper: 
" There is one thing which I think you are not 
aware of." 

** What is it?" 

" That this young Martin, who is so attentive to 
your niece, is doing more good than any of us." . 

" How — ^you surprise me?" 

" He is Henry's dearest friend," the doctor an- 
swered, mysteriously. 

" What has that to do with Marian?" 

" 111 tell you ; every time he mentions his 
friend's name or alludes to him in any way what- 
ever, I can see the blood mantle her cheek " 
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" Well ?" as the doctor paused. 

" Well, Lawrence is not less gifted with the pow- 
ers of penetration." 

"You think he is jealous, then?" 

"Most decidedly!" the doctor replied. "And 
every day brings stronger proofs. When Morison 
is in the room with your daughter, every word and 
every action of Marian's is guarded. She acquiesces 
to everything he says ; but the moment he leaves 
the room her whole manner is changed. In his 
presence she is quiet, taciturn and reserved. If she 
talks at all, when he is with her in company, the words 
seem to be chosen and well weighed before she 
utters them, as if she were afraid of offending him." 

" I have noticed this myself ; but I thought it was 
on account of the reserve that she would naturally 
feel among those whom she knew were opposed to 
the match." 

" Why is she then so open and free — even gay 
and spirited — when he is not near her? She is more 
like herself before she became engaged when he is 
not by her than any other time." 

" You think that he controls her actions, then ?" 
Mrs. Hoyt asked. 

" Yes, in a measure ; and I am perfectly satisfied 
that Marian has noticed his jealous nature, and knows 
that the bare mention of anything that occupies her 
own mind or fancy, if not directly appertaining to 
him, is like a knife thrust into his heart This I 
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have noticed ; and I know that he is jealous of her 
very thoughts. This may be because he loves her ; 
but if her love for him is not of equal strength, it 
will sooner or later show itself. Toward this goal 
he is hurrying her as fast as possible, by his own 
obstinacy ; or, as it is better expressed, his own 
selfishness." 

" You think the engagement will ultimately be 
broken, then?" Mrs. Hoyt asked. 

" Certainly, if he does not prevail upon her to 
marry him very soon." 

" I made a special stipulation when I consented 
to their engagement, that they should not think of 
being married until next spring— as you told me to," 
Mrs. Hoyt exclaimed. 

" If he thought that in the end he would lose her, 
do you think he would wait for the agreement to ex- 
pire ; especially if he could prevail upon her to marry 
him?" the doctor rejoined. 

" Do you think he would break his word, or that 
Marian would consent to such a thing, in direct op 
position to her mother's wishes ?" Mra Hoyt asked 
in tones of annoyance. 

" If he thought it necessary, in order to secure 
her, I think — ^like all men in love — that he wouldn't 
stop to consider anything about it ; and Marian — 
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" I really feel sorry for him 1" Mra Hoyt broke 
in almost unconsciously. 

"So do I, in a way," the doctor said. " It seems 
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hard that we should be plotting and planning against 
him ; and I don't know but what it would be better 
to go right to him and tell him all I" 

" No, no," Mrs. Hoyt exclaimed hastily, " not for 
the world I We must go on as we have begun : for 
Marian is too high-spirited to be meddled with in 
such. an affair; if it were not for that I would have 
told him a week ago. But come,*' she continued, 
rising, " the air is getting chilly, let us go in," and, 
followed by the doctor, she entered the housa 

Mra Hoyt had watched Morison as closely during 
the days of his engagement to Marian as the doctor 
himself ; even more so, for she had better opportuni- 
ties of doing so than the latter had. What inferences 
she had drawn, as regards his character, she kept to 
herself. Being prejudiced against him from the first, 
she felt that her opinions ought to be in some way 
substantiated by the opinion of others. What the 
doctor had just said convinced her that her penetra- 
tion had not been at fault ; and consequently, her 
anxiety was, in a measure, relieved. 

As I said before, she had watched Morison closely. 
We cannot blame her for so doing, because she loved 
her daughter, and it was, as she firmly believed, for 
Marian's happiness that she did so. 

She knew and felt now, whatever she had thought 
before, that Morison was not capable of making her 
daughter happy. That this was in a measure her 
daughter's own affair, of course she was forced to 
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admit ; but at the same time it would have been very 
unnatural if she had not taken a mother's interest in 
all that Marian did, especially in an aSair of this 
nature. 

Mrs. Hoyt was not ambitious, and' it was of no 
consequence to her whether Marian made what the 
world would call a brilliant match, or not * She 
would have been perfectly satisfied to have her marry 
a poor man, if it was necessary for her happiness — 
but Morison Lawrence ? She often wondered how 
Marian could ever have* fancied him even. She was 
not mercenary, but the very idea of being obliged to 
acknowledge him as her son made her feel extremely 
sa She had based all her hopes upon Marian. She 
had exerted all her influence to bring about an en- 
gagement between Henry Schuyler and her daugh- 
ter, and how had it ended ? or rather, how would it 
end? 

She had known Henry all her life. From boy- 
hood he had been her daughter's constant companion, 
and as the years went by, she watched the develop- 
ment of his character, until she became perfectly 
satisfied that they were exactly suited for each other. 

But now? 

Her dream of happiness had been transient as a 
shadow, and Henry's place had been usurped by 
another — and that other a man she would not, and 
could not, like as the husband of her child. That 
all her plans for the future had thus been suddenly 
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and ruthlessly broken by a comparative stranger, 
was incentive enough to excite a decided resistance 
on the part of Mrs. Hoyt — leaving out every other 
consideration — but with the additional circumstance 
of her daughter's happiness at stake, led her heart 
and soul to employ all her energies to dissolve an 
engagement, which she firmly believed would prove 
obnoxious to all parties, even if it became necessary 
to use some force in order to accomplish her pur- 
pose. 

Mrs. Hoyt had never treated Morisoh rudely. 
He had penetration enough to see that she was ad- 
verse to the engagement, but as far as her hospitality 
was concerned he could ntt complain ; nevertheless, 
he seldom felt at ease when near her, especially if 
Doctor Wilder was in the same room. 

Marian was affected more or less in the same 
way ; though the causes which produced this unrest 
rose from several different sources. In the first 
place, she did not love him. Day after day she had 
struggled to banish every thought of Henry — the 
companion of her childhood — the friend of her 
youth — from her heart, but it was impossible. The 
aeeds had been sown in infancy, and the root had 
become too firmly implanted to be so ruthlessly torn 
{rem its soil. 

She had tried very hard, and though she had 
failed in the conquest, still she had made up her 
mind to spare Morison as much ipcim ^fi» ^^i^^i^^^ — 
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and guarding against this in every way and manner 
which suggested itself, produced that watchfulness 
and unrest which had not escaped the eyes of the 
doctor or her mother — or even Morison himselt 
But the latter, in his selfishness, did not see the sac- 
rifices Marian was making for him ; and with the 
thought of what she used to be — so frank and open 
and generous— ^ver before his mind, her conduct 
now produced a certain amount of distress, which 
he found impossible to get rid of — at least, he had 
not tried very severely to do so. 

It was not in his nature to stand opposition, and 
the very thought of being obliged to renaain quiet, 
when he knew Mra Hoyt and the doctor were 
plotting against him, only served to make matters 
worse, and he often complained to Marian with sup- 
pressed bitternesa 

Marian bore this as well as possible, but there 
were other things which produced a keener regret 

Her mother suffered ! 

Despite Mrs. Hoyt's hostility to the match, still 
Marian loved her ; even more than ever, if such a 
thing were possibla Her own peace of mind she 
did not think of ; but dare she speak the word that 
would stain forever her honor — ^ruthlessly break 
from the man she had promised to marry, to banish 
the pain from her mother's heart? 

This was a question which often assailed her 
mind. Marian was too sensitive by nature to with- 
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stand such an appeal to her better feelings ; and she 
would have broken the tie that bound her to Mori- 
son in an instant under such circumstances, were it 
not for a perfectly conscious feeling that if she did 
ultimately marry him, her mother's love would 
prove greater than any other consideration ; and con- 
sequently she would, at least, make the best of what 
could not be without dishonor avoided. 

With these thoughts ever agitating her heart And 
presenting themselves before her mind, it cannot be 
wondered at that Marian should feel ill at ease 
whenever she found herself with Morison, in the 
presence of Doctor Wilder or her mother. 

The latter two had fallen. in the habit of late — 
or rather, they revived an old custom of theirs, which 
they had frequently indulged in at Yonkers — that 
of playing cribbage of an evening. 

They were both engaged in playing tjiis game 
when Marian and Morison returned from their walk. 
Marian, seeing the doctor and her mother in the ] ibrary, 
sent Morison in the parlor; while she entered the 
former room to kiss her mother, as had always been 
her custom from childhood, after she had been away 
from her side, even though for a few moments only. 

It was nearly fifteen minutes before Marian en- 
tered the parlor. Morison was seated at the piano 
idly running the keys over, as she came in. 

The lamps were not lit, though there was light 
enough in the room to distinguish each other's 
12 
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features; for both casements were open, and tho 
moon's pale light threw two long streams of silver 
across the floor. 

" You've been awfully long," Morison said petu- 
lantly, as Marian drew up a chair near the piano and 
sat down. 

Morison, for some reason or other had been cross 
all that day, and their walk had not improved his 
temper. 

" I didn't mean to keep you waiting," Marian 
answered demurely, " but manmia was asking about 
Maud ; I wonder why she hasn't returned — ^it is long 
past eight, is it not ?" 

Morison examined his watch. " Only ten min- 
utes past — did our walk seem so tedious to you ?" 

" No — ^but I wonder where she is ?" 

This question was not addressed to any one in 
particular, but Morison answered brusquely, 

" Probably on the water. The boat don't arrive 
until half -past eight, so there is no cause for anxiety 
as I see !" 

" I thought it was due at seven," Marian answered 
quietly. 

" So it does, except on ' Polo days ;' but they run 
an extra boat to accommodate those who wish to see 
the games," Morison rejoined. 

There was a pause of several moments, during 
which time Marian rose, and walking to the case- 
inej}t, looked out toward the water. 
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" I see a steamboat near Beaver-tail light," Marian 
broke in at length ; " that must be the boat, for it is 
coming toward the pier." 

"No doubt," Morison answered; then he con- 
tinued, with a little tinge of jealousy displayed in the 
tones of his voice, as Marian reseated herself, " Are 
you not satisfied with your company ? if not, I will 
go !" 

" How absurd !" Marian exclaimed. 

Why would he always misconstrue her meaning % 

" Do you know, Morison," Marian broke in after 
a little pause, " I believe Cousin Maud stands a very 
fair chance of falling in love with Mr. Martin ; if she 
has not already done so ?" 

" Your mother would scarcely object to such an 
alliance, I presume," Morison returned, half sarcas- 
tically — ^he could be very sarcastic at times — " Martin 
is very rich, I believe !" 

Marian colored vividly, and was about to make 
an angry reply, but on second thoughts she refrained, 
merely saying, 

" You are mistaken. Maud is her own mistress, 
and can do as she pleases." 

Morison had always believed, notwithstanding 
his jealousies, etc., that ever since Marian had 
promised to be his wife, she loved him, and would 
continue to love him, if she were but let alone, and. 
not interfered with. That her mother had been 
the cause of his fiancee's reserve, anxiety of manner^ 
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and at times depression of spirits, he had not the 
slightest doubt ; and feeling that she was gradually 
undermining that love which he felt Marian once 
held for him — or why did she accept him — ^madehim 
feel extremely bitter towards Mrs. Hoyt, though he 
concealed his sentiments as much as possible, under 
such trying circumstances. But once in a while an 
unguarded expression would break from him, which 
did more harm to his cause than anything else — for 
Marian held her mother very dear. 

As soon as his companion had spoken, he broke in 
bitterly, 

"Most young ladies ought to envy l^r having 
such a privilege !" 

" What do " Marian checked herself abruptly. 

She had made a resolution not to pain him, if possi- 
ble ; yet it was very hard not to be able to retaUate. 
After a pause, she said, by way of passing over a 
disagreeable subject, " Sing something, won't you?" 

Morison had a very good voice, and he knew 
Marian liked to hear him, so he answered^ 

" Certainly, what shall it be i" 

" Anything !" she broke in. 

Morison swung around on the piano-stool and 
looked at her fixedly. There was something in the 
tones of her voice which he did not like, and as he 
gazed at her face he saw an expression which he had 
never seen there before. 

" Anything ? You are easily suited 1" Then as 
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he ttimed toward the piano he continued with marked 
emphasis, " I'll sing something that I've written ex- 
pressly for yon," and without saying more he touched 
a few chords and began : — 

V* O give me back my heart, my love; 

The heart that once was mine, 
You stole away from me, my love, 

And prisoned close to thine. 
The heart that once was mine, my love, 

You vow'd should ne'er go free ; 
But now thou'st torn it from thy breast, 

And broken sent to me.'' 

No doubt this song, when feelingly rendered, 
would have a tendency to impress the hearer with 
pleasant thoughts, especially when the singer calls you 
his love; but Morison sang with a different ex- 
pression. It was evident to Marian that there lay a 
deeper meaning in the tones of his voice than the 
words would warrant. He evidently distrusted her. 
The recent convereation, still fresh in her memory, 
was an additional circumstance to substantiate this 
feeling. He had sung it with suppressed bitterness ; 
consequently her color came and went by turns. 
Angry and mortified, she sat and listened to the end ; 
but ere the echo of the last line had died away she 
sprang up, — 

" If you are going to sing like that," she broke in 
bitterly, while the tears started to her eyes, " you can 
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sing tliem to yourself I" and without saying more she 
turned and left the room. 

Morison sat for a moment without stirring. An 
icy chill crept to his heart. " What a cursed fool I 
am 1" he broke in at length. " I am doing every- 
thing in the world to make her hate me ! What a 
fool 1 a driveling fool !" 

He rose mechanically from the piano. "She 
won't be back to-night," he thought, and yet he stood 
and waited — leaning against the side of a chair. 

Some moments passd. 

Suddenly a new resolution seemed to strike him, 
for he walked to the door and stepped across the 
hall. The library door was half open ; he was about 
to enter when the voice of Doctor Wilder arrested 
him : 

" They have quarreled, you may depend upon it 1 
Ha, ha, we will conquer yet !" 

Morison's face flushed crimson. Uttering a 
smothered imprecation, he crossed the hall, re-entered 
the parlor, and taking his hat from the piano, he 
stepped through the open casement and hastily strode 
away, with feelings better imagined than described. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

IN LOVK 




WO weeks had passed since our friend Jack 
Martin had met Maud St John, and dur- 
ing that time what had he done ? 
He had read and sang with her — he had 
ridden and sailed with her — he had flirted and danced 
with her, and the sum total of the whole was — he 
had fallen desperately in love with her I 

He had foreseen the consequences that would 
naturally happen, should she prove to be all that 
his thoughts had first suggested. He had admired 
her from the first, and now he loved her I He had 
taken no precautions — why should he? Lovely and 
accomplished, beautiful and fascinating! What 
more could inan desire ? 

The proud, imperial beauty had fascinated and 
charmed him from the first, but when he saw the 
smile which alone beamed for him — when he noted 
that he was welcomed to her side with more tender- 
ness expressed in the tones of her voice than she 
ever deigned to others, he was enchanted. 

Even Maud — proud, imperial Maud — what a 
change had Come over her. For the first time in her 
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life she felt a tenderer sentiment for him than ever 
man before had awakened ; and yet she often railed 
against herself for allowing this man to interest her 
at all, especially when she had so many times scorned 
the very thought of ever feeling a sentiment for 
any one. 

Maud, believing in her own strength to withstand 
any siege which could be laid at her heart, never at- 
tempted to fly from the danger which she saw hourly 
approaching. She felt that her heart was incapable 
of holding such a sentiment as lova She had scoffed 
at the idea of being bound by such chains, and yet 
day by day the links were binding her closer and 
closer. Maud wa's at first gratified by his devotion, 
beoause it satisfied her pride ; but as the days passed 
away, and the noble traits of his character became 
more and more discernible, she, who before had 
been taught to look upon love and men with a cyni- 
cal eye, now changed her opinion very much, at 
least, as far as he was concerned Thus the daily 
influences which brought them together in sweet 
companionship, proved a source of secret pleasure to 
both. 

About this time Maud became capricious and 
changeabla It was so hard to give up her liberty 
withgut a struggle. She would greet him one day 
with a smile that would charm a stoic, and the next 
with chilly indifference. She would speak to him 
one moment with infinite tenderness in the tones of 
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her voice, and the next break out in some cutting re- 
mark ; yet, do all she would, she never could disturb 
the tranquillity of his temper. 

The moon was shining brightly on land and 
water, as the boat touched the wharf at Narragansett 
Pier, laden with its human freight, most of whom had 
been to see the Polo games at Newport 

As soon as the little steamer had been made fast, 
Jack Martin and Maud St John, who had been sit- 
ting upon the upper deck, rose, and descending to the 
main deck, crossed the gang-plank and stepped upon 
terra firma. 

" Here is my carriage," Jack said, as his lovely 
companion took his arm ; " shall we ride or walk?" 

" Look up at the moon and answer me," Maud 
said, smiling. 

"You can go, Robert," he said to his coachman ; 
and then, tenderly, to his companion : " we will walk, 
by all means." 

" It^s too lovely a night to ride," Maud said, as 
the coupe drove off, drawing her arm closer through 
his as she spoke ; concealing her little gloved hands 
in the pockets of a light spring ulster which she had 
on. " Do you know," she continued, as they emerged 
from the wharf and reached the street, with its long 
line of hotels facing it, " that I have thus far passed 
the most pleasant two weeks of my existence since I 
can remember ; and that I owe all this to you ?" 

" You flatter me," Jack answered, as he looked 
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down in her beautiful face, while his heart gave a 
little leap of delight, for her voice was full of all the 
old tenderness ; " but must I re-echo what you have 
already said» and tell you how happy I have been 

also. How I love " He paused and glanced at 

her ; but she had turned her face toward the sea. If 
she had only met his eyes with any o| the old melt- 
ing tenderness which often had shone in her own, 
he would have felt very much inclined in pressing 
her to his heart, and telling her all that he thought 
of her ; but they were "turned toward the sea, and so 
he only said : " How I love the hours that are passed 
in your company, and only think when away from 
you of the time when I shall see you again 1" 

" You handle your words very prettily," Maud said, 
glancing at him archly, " but are they ever meant ? 

" Do you doubt your own fascinations ?" 

"If that word comes from your heart, then I 
must say that you are very much wanting in what I 
call penetration !" then, after a moment's pause, she 
added, with somewhat of her old impetuosity, " Do 
you know that my disposition is all that is horrible ? 
I am selfish, arrogant, proud, and " 

" Lovely I" he broke in, so tenderly, that Maud 
blushed in spite of herself. 

" You are always interrupting me," she said petu- 
lantly. 

"Would you have me believe otherwise?" he 
asked. 
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" I would have you believe this," she exclaimed, 
" that I know more of the world than you give me 
credit for !" 

" Is that the reason why you are always so fasci- 
nating ?" 

Maud laughed outright. 

" 'Pon my word, I believe the moon is too much 
for you," and she looked up into his face saucily. 

" The moon isn't, but those lovely eyes are !" 

Maud turned away quickly ; then she said half- 
seriously, half-jestingly, "Jack Martin, you are a 
humbug." 

"And you " 

She stopped his mouth with her hand ; " No 
more, I pray — ^but listen! what is going on at the 
Continental ? don't you hear the music ?" 

"Yes; Hamlin told me they were going to have 
a little dance there to-night ; let us go in." 

" I can't, in this costume." 

" Why not ? they are always infonnal ; besides, if 
I am not very much mistaken, I danced with you the 
other night, at the Mathewson House, and you had 
on that identical suit. I remember, I thought that 
you looked particularly charming ; come, let us take 
a peep, at any rate.'* 

" I'd like to," Maud answered, as the strains of a 
waltz floated out on the night air ; " but positively, 
I must get home, or Aunt Marian will think that I 
have run away." 
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""We'll only take a turn or two." 

"But — " Maud still urged, half-doubtingly, "you 
know I am no great moralist ; but don't you believe 
she would be inclined to think that it was a little 
improper, especially when I have been with you all 
day?" 

"Haven't we been out before of an evening, 
without a chaperon ?" Jack returned, smiling. 

" Yes, but then she knew where we were ; or at 
least — " Maud stopped and blushed. 

" Or, at least, thought she did," he added for her, 
laughing lightly, "which amounts to the same 
thing." 

" I'll go in for a little while," Maud exclaimed, as 
a fresh burst of music escaped through the open 
windows — for by this time they had reached the 
hotel — " but you must take all the responsibility." 

" I would accept the heaviest chastisement your 
aunt could inflict upon me, in payment for the pleafr 
ure I derive in escorting such a lovely burden as you 
are !" he rejoined, in a low earnest voice, as they as- 
cended the steps of the hotel. 

Maud pulled his arm by way of caution, for the 
piazza was crowded with ladies and gentlemen. 

Making their way through the throng, they en- 
tered the place. 

The first object which attracted Jack's attention 
was our old friend, Jimmy, the flower man. He had 
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a large-sized basket filled with buds on each arm ; 
and looked as smiling as usual. 

As our friend had been a pretty good customer 
of his, Jimmy condescended in making an awkward 
bow as he pa^sed^ muttering at the same time, for 
he never lost an opportunity of making a penny or 
so, 

" Do ye want any buds to-night, Mister Martin ?" 

" Wait till I come back," and Jack and his com- 
' panion passed down the hall. 

It was just as our friend had said. There is sel- 
dom, if any, formality about an evening party at 
Narragansett Pier. The hotels hire a small number 
of pieces to play alternately at each house during the 
evenings ; and the guests, their friends, and even 
outsiders, come in just as they happen to be dressed, 
and dance around without exciting any remark or 
criticism. In fact, if a person appear in a dress suit 
on such occasions, he generally gets laughed at for 
his pains. As our friends passed down the hall, they 
encountered Kalph Wharton and Ethel Stirling. 

"Any of our fellows here, Kalph?" Jack in- 
quired. 

"Yes, Halsey, Stewart and I believe Hamlin — 
at least, he was here half an hour ago." 

"Waltz, waltz, endearing waltz,** 

As Byron says. 

And so it was to our friend, as with his arm 
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around the best-proportioned waist that ever woman 
possessed, he swung out into the center of the 
room. There were at least a dozen couples on the 
floor, and a hundred or more people looking on — 
the female element predominating — ^as Jack and his 
lovely partner glided up and down to the tune of 
" The Beautiful Blue Danube." Besides being by 
far the best-looking couple on the floor, they were 
also the best dancers ; and it was no wonder that the 
lookers-on found a subject to comment upon; 
though they might have confined themselves to 
whispers, or at least have spoken in a little lower 
key. At any rate, every word reached their ears, 
and Jack and his companion came very near laugh- 
ing outright two or three times, at some of the 
remarks which circulated around the room. 

" I wonder who they are?" said one, evidently a 
new-comer. 

" She's deucedly handsome I" said another, " and 
rides like a breeze. Saw her yesterday." 

" That's for you," Jack exclaimed, in a whisper. 

" Did you ever see that lovely T-cart he drives ?" 
asked a young lady of another; loud enough for 
our friend to hear, even if he had been in the adjoin- 
ing room. 

** Yes, awfully swell. I wish he would invite me 
to go driving with him." 

"You hear that, 'Mr. Jack," Maud said; "you 
ou^ht to feel highly complimented." 
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" I do," he answered in the same key ; " FU send 
her an invitation to-morrow." 

** He's awfully gone on her," said a young swell 
with eye-glasses, near the door. 

" Both spooney, I should say," lisped out another 
about four feet eight in height, who was gotten up 
regardless — by which we mean to say, that he had 
on a dress suit — probably the first that he had ever 
worn. 

This produced a laugh. 

" Swing me around where that little puppy stands, 
and I'll give him something to remember me by," 
Maud exclaimed to our friend, as she overheard the 
remark. Whatever Maud's intentions were, she 
hadn't time to carry them out, for the " little puppy " 
at that moment quitted the room. 

After they had taken several more turns across 
the floor. Jack and his lovely companion glided back 
to the entrance as gracefully as they had entered it, 
and Maud, taking his arm, they walked down the 
halL 

" I wish I had an opportunity to have taken that 
little jackanapes down a peg or so," Maud said as 
&he passed on. 

" I wish you had," Jack said, laughing. " But 
there he is^ — is it too late, now ?" 

" Where ?" Maud's spunk was up. 

" There he is," jack nodded toward the office of 
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the hotel, where the " little jackanapes " in question 
was standing among a group of gentlemen. 

" Come, I'm just aching to give him a pinch." 

" What are you going to do ?" Jack inquired as 
they advanced toward the spot. 

"You'll see ; if I don't pull him down a peg or 
two I'm mistaken." 

That sentence, " Both spooney, I should say," 
nettled Maud beyond everything, and she was bound 
to retaliate. Walking directly up to the group, 
hanging on our friend's arm, she laid her hand lightly 
on the young man's shoulder — ^he had not observed 
her approach — saying as she did so, in tones of feigned 
surprise ; " Why, little Johnny Pierson, where in the 
world did you come from ?-7-0h, I beg your pardon," 
she continued nonchalantly, as the young man, per- 
fectly livid with mortification, turned around ; " I 
thought you were a little boy I used to know," and 
still leaning on our friend's arm sl^e turned and walked 
away. There was one long-continued roar of laughter 
from those that had witnessed the scene — ^for they 
saw by Maud's manner that she meant to humiliate 
him, while the face of the young man was a picture 
to behold. He got red, then white, then red again, 
and at last, unable to appreciate the remarks of those 
about him, as regards his stature, appearance, etc., he 
burst away from the group, and ran up stairs to his 
room, where he locked himself in for the rest of the 
evening. 
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" You did that splendidly, Miss St. John," Jack 
said laughing heartily, as they walked away; "I hope 
I shall never meet with your displeasure ; for if you 
retaliated upon me in the same manner, I should feel 
like going feet first through the floor.'' 

"I'm sorry now that I gave him such a hard 
knock, tho'igh he deserved it ;" Maud answered re- 
pentantly. 

" Pray don't let such a trifle worry you ; you let 
him oflf very lightly, I assure you." 

At that moment Jimmy appeared, and after Jack 
had presented his companion with a handful of buds, 
which Maud placed in her belt, they strolled out on 
the piazza. 

" Here are a couple of chairs, let us sit down," 
Jack proposed, as they turned down a shady nook. 

Maud consented. 

There were no lights on this side of the house, 
save the moon. Ever and anon the tread of some 
couple could be heard, who had wandei^ed further 
away from the lights and gayety at the other end of 
the hotel ; but they turned back again without dis- . 
turbing our friends. Both were silent for several 
moments. Maud's eyes were turned toward the sea 
where the moon tipped the waters with its silver 
beams ; and Jack was too deeply interested in gazing 
at the lovely profile presented to him, to break a 
silence which gave him so much pleasure. 

Maud's thoughts were evidently far away :^ butaJL 
18 
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last, as if conscious of his ardent ga^e, she turned her 
beautiful eyes toward him, only to meet his own 
fixed upon her face, with all the rapt admiration 
which her presence had conjured up, and beneath 
that glance Maud blushed, and with a smile of 
pleasure which even she, proud and indiflferent as she 
prided herself, could only conceal by turning away. 

Jack reached over and took her hand. Speak 
h(B must; the witcherj' of that smile had tempted 
him ; the sparkle of those eyes had lured him on ; 
and so, bending toward her, till his lips almost touched 
her cheek, he said, in a voice low and musical, yet 
trembling with the intensity of his passion, 

"Maud, you must hear what you have long 
known, but which I, till now, have never dared to 
tell ; I adore you I'* and as he said this, with all the 
pent-up love bursting from his heart, a thrill of ex- 
quisite pleasure ran through Maud's veins-. She had 
read the tale in his eyes, when that summer morning 
they had met on the hill above the waters ; but the 
words had never been spoken before; yet she 
answered in a voice half of pleasure, half of pain, 

"Oh, Jack, why do you wish to steal away my 
liberty ?" 

His arm stole around her waist. It had often 
been placed there before, but this was the first un- 
mistakable lover's caress ; as he exclaimed in accents 
tremulous with joy, 
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" Your liberty ! Oli, Maud, do you know how 
much I love you V 

She turned her eyes towkrd him, and her lips 
moved, as if to answer, but only a murmur escaped 
them, save the soft, low sound of kisses, that at last 
only ended in one, long, lingering sigh. 

" You love me oh, Maud, say you love me !" he 
murmured. 

" Do you think I would let you squeeze the 
breath nearly out of my body if I did not ?" Maud 
answered, with some of her old humor, which never 
seemed to desert her, even under the most trying 
circumstances. " I love you, though I could whip 
myself for saying, so P' 

" Won't you let me chastise you ?" he broke in, 
almost beside himself with joy ; and his arms held 
her close to his heart, while he rained kisses on her 
face and lips. "My darling," he sighed, "if you 
only knew how much I loved you I" 

"I can guess just a little, perhaps," she answered. , 

And as they sat there, with his arm thrown 
around her waist, Maud looked up into his face with 
all the love she felt for him beaming in her eyes, 
and said, low and sweet : 

" Jaek, what an idiot I am to love you I" 

" Do you think so ?" 

^^Yes." 

" Why i" 

^Because I have always railed against it, and 
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here I am, caught at last myself 1" and Mand sighed, 
half -despondently, as she thought of how all her 
pet theories had been ruthlessly dashed to pieces. 

" Such is love I" he whispered, softly. 

And the moon shone down on l^id and water 
with all the brilliancy of a summer night ; and the 
waves danced and sparkled beneath its beams, while 
above, not a cloud was seen in the sky. 
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CHAPTES XIV. 

FAMILY SECRETS. 

HEN Marian withdrew from the presence 
of her lover, she hastily sought her room 
in no very amiable frame of mind. 

If Morison had sung the words pathet- 
ically, Marian's sensitive nature, could never have 
withstood such gentle pleading ; especially the lines — 

** O give me back my heart, my love, 
The heart that once was mine." 

But the half-bitter, half-satirical way in which he 
had alluded to her mother just before, added to his 
manner of delivering the song, served to exasperate 
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her to such a degree, that all her resolutions not to 
pain him, if possible, fled from her thoughts ; and 
retaliating in the way we have already related, she 
left him abruptly to reflect on the consequences 
which his own selfishness and irascibility of temper 
had conjured up. 

Ten days Marian had been engaged, and dur- 
ing that time not one thoroughly happy day had 
she passed. Morison had been cross, selfish, and 
disagreeable — nevertheless, she felt that there was 
some excuse for this, from the very nature of his 
disposition — ^but that he should vent his bitterness 
of spirits upon one who sacrificed so much for him, 
was both uncharitable and unkind. Marian knew 
that he was not amicably disposed toward her 
mother; but that was no reason why he should say 
such cutting things to her. 

Marian was a young, sensitive girl of eighteen, 
and never had any experience in studying human 
nature. With the exception of Henry Schuyler 
and Morison Lawrence, she never had what the 
world would call a beau. She had no very definite 
idea of how lovers ought to act toward each other ; 
though her heart told her they ought not to quarrel 
— and yet they had quarreled; and Marian, after 
thinking pro and con on the matter for some time, 
felt a keen regret for the part that she had taken in 
the affair. 

** He never meant to offend me^" ahe thovkj^V^ 
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little conscience-stricken. " It was very unladylike 
in my leaving him in that manner ;" and acting upon 
the impulse of the moment, she left Irer room and 
descended to the parlor to ask his forgiveness with 
all humility ; but Morison had already taken his 
departure. 

** I'll see him to-morrow, at any rate," she said to 
herself, as she stood by the casement gazing wist- 
fully out in the moonlight; and then, after a little 
while — having gained somewhat of her composure — 
she left the room and crossing the hall, entered the 
library, where Doctor Wilder and her mother wera 

"Where is Mr. Lawrence, Marig^n?'' Mrs, Hoyt 
asked, looking up from the cribbage-boaixi as her 
daughter came in. 

" He went away a little while ago," Marian re- 
plied, quite composedly, drawing a chair up to the 
light. Mrs. Iloyt and the doctor exchanged glances 
as Marian took a book up from the center table, and 
began to read. 

Half an hour passed away without the silence being 
broken, except when Mrs. Hoyt or the doctor ex- 
changed monosyllabic sentences about the game. 
Marian read on ; or at least she had her eyes fixed 
intently upon the book; but, despite her efforts to 
peruse the work attentively, her thoughts ever and 
anon would wander back ta the earlier events of the 
evening. Thus the time passed until Mrs. Hojrt ob- 
served, glancing at the clock on the mantel-piece: 
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" Why, it is nearly ten ; I wonder where Mr. 
Martin and Maud are?" 

" The boat is surely in by this time," said the 
doctor. 

" I saw it coming in an hour ago," Marian broke 
in, laying aside her book. 

**^ They couldn't have missed it, do you think?" 
Mrs. Hoyt exclaimed, a little anxiously. 

" You need have no fear, mamma," Marian said, 
laughing, "Maud knows how to take care of her- 
sell" 

"You are right there. Pussy I" broke in a rich, 
clear ringing voice ; at the same moment the library 
door swung open and Maud, smiling and happy, fol- 
lowed by her lover, entered the room. 

"Why, Maud, where under the sun have you 
been to ?" Mra Hoyt exclaimed, as her^niece bent 
down to kiss her ; " I began to think Mr. Martin had 
run away with you I" 

Maud blushed vividly, while our friend answered : 

" I should have been sorely tempted to do so, 
Mrs. Hoyt, if I had not promised you to bring her 
back safe and sound ;" and then he explained the 
cause of their delay. 

" Maud, I*m afraid you are an awful flirt I" Marian 
said in a whisper, as her cousin embraced her; "I 
saw the boat come in ages ago ; you both look ex- 
tremely haj)py over something; where have you 
been all tlu^ time ?" 
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"Hush, Pussy, I'll tell you after a little I" Maud 
answered smiling. 

"So you stopped at the Continental to have a 
dance, eh ?" Mrs. Hoyt said, turning to Maud with a 
merry twinkle in her eye, when our friend had 
finished his recital ; " you must feel a little fatigued. 
Marian, will you tell Ellen to bring in some wine and 
caka" 

Marian rose and left the room, as Mra Hoyt con- 
tinued, turning to our friend : " Mr. Martin, you'll 
find the cigars in the old place ; pray help yourself, 
and bring one for the doctor, for I see he has finished 
his." 

Mrs. Hoyt always insisted upon her guests smok- 
ing whenever they chose to. She not only enjoyed 
the perfume of tobacco herself, but she wished every 
one to feel perfectly at home in her own housa 

"Maud," Mrs. Hoyt turned to her niece mis- 
chievously after the doctor and our friend had 
lighted their cigars, " I'm sorry I haven't any cigar- 
ettes for you; perhaps Mr. Martin has, though." 

" Why, Aunt Marian, the idea of my doing such a 
thing 1" Maud exclaimed, not a little confused. 

"Pray take one," Jack said, handing her his 
case, "there's something very fascinating in seeing a 
handsome woman smoke." 

"Very complimentary, but I never indulge," 
Maud answered, making a deprecatory sign to her 
aunt 
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" Oh, Maud !" broke in the latter, without re- 
garding the warning, " I have seen you myself." 

Jack burst out in a hearty fit of laughter, while 
the doctor exclaimed merrily, 

" Ha, ha, Miss Maud, I can verify that statement, 
for I've caught you twice, myself." 

" Have you %'' She laughed lightly. '' Well, I 
never will again; that is, if Jack don't wish — ^" 
Maud stopped short and blushed to her temples, while 
our friend coughed and turned away. 

Mrs. Hoyt, whose intuition was wonderful, broke 
in almost before the words were out of Maudes 
mouth. 

" What Jack ?" and she nudged the doctor under 
the table; who enjoyed Maud's embarrassment im- 
mensely. Maud was never so confused in her life. 
She glanced appealingly at our friend ; but he was 
intently looking at some pictures on the mantel-piece. 
Of course, she intended to acquaint her aunt of her 
engagement, but that she should inadvertently let the 
cat out of the bag, under such circumstances, was 
very embarrassing, to say the least. As she turned 
toward Mrs. Hoyt, she saw that her eyes were fixed 
penetratingly upon her own; and unable to meet 
their glance, she rose hastily, and throwing her arms 
around her aunt's neck, whispered hurriedly, 

" Ask him !" and with a kiss, she bounded out of 
the room. 

"Well, Mr. Martin," Mrs. Hoyt said, smiling 
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very pleasantly, for she liked him, " it seems that I 
am to ask you." 

" That's it !" put in the doctor, laughing heartily, 
for he felt himself, by long association, one of the 
family; "this Continental Hotel dancing ought to 
be explained." 

" I will oblige you both," Jack answered, smiling 
happily ; for he saw his cause was a good ona Then 
he advanced, and taking Mrs. Hoyt's hand, said, 
with tender pathos in the tones of his voice : 

"My dear Mrs. Hoyt, this confession is perhaps 
a little premature, but I presume it may be just as 
well to tell you now as to wait Your niece is not 
an angel, seeing that angels are generally supposed 
to be the inhabitants of another world; but she is 
in my opinion the handsomest, sweetest, and most 
lovable young lady that it has ever been my fortune 
to meet If I say that I am very susceptible to 
such charms, I would be underrating her many ex- 
cellent qualities ; however, I can only add that I love 
her dearly, devotedly, and with my whole heart! 
The only thing wanting to consummate my happi- 
ness, is your consent to our engagement" 

" My dear Mr. Martin !" Mra Hoyt exclaimed 
impulsively, her eyes lighting up with pleasure as he 
finished, while the doctor gave a little whistle indic- 
ative of satisfaction ; " I have no authority to in- 
fluence Maud one way or the other. I am not her 
guardian, and of course she can do as she pleases, 
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but if it will give you any satisfaction I will only 
say that I know of no one better suited to be her 
husband than yourself — for I knew you through 
Henry long before you came here — and I congratu- 
late you with all my heart 1" and Mrs. Hoyt pressed 
his hand warmly, while the doctor exclaimed : 

" Go and find her, she ought to be congratulated 
tool" 

As- Jack hastened from the room, elated with 
happiness, Mrs. Hoyt said, with a tinge of sadness in 
her voice, "Oh, if Marian had only made such a 
match how happy we all would feel I" 

A minute after Maud and Jack re-entered the 
room. 

"You are not angry, aunt?" Maud began, but 
Mrs. Hoyt pressed her to her heart affectionately as 
she replied : 

" Angry ? My dear child, Fm delighted !" 

Maud gave a little sigh of happiness as she ex- 
claimed : 

" Don^t flatter him so, aunty. I*m sure I feel too 
good for him," and she glanced at our friend sau- 
cily. 

" Of course you are," the doctor said, shaking her 
hand heartily ; ** no disparagement to you, Mr. Mar- 
tin, but really she is one of the sweetest young ladies 
I know of." 

" Don*t, doctor, I'm vain enough already," Maud 
answered f then, turning to Jack, she whispered^ 
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" you see what a fool I have made of myself to have 
you 1" 

The servant, bearing a decanter, glasses, and a 
basket of cake, now entered, followed by Marian. 
Having arranged them on a table, the former with- 
drew ; and Mrs. Hoyt, taking up a glass, said pleas- 
antly, as the doctor handed the others around : 

" I propose the health of the newly-engaged 
couple !" 

" Who ?'* Marian broke in, starting up in surprise, 
for she had not been let into the secret 

Could it possibly be Morison and herself ? 

"Who? Oh, I forgot, Marian, you haven't heard," 
her mother answered. " The couple I refer to " — 
and she laid a slight stress on the "refer" — "are your 
cousin and Mr. Martin." 

" What, Maud ! can it be possible ?" and Marian 
gazed wonderingly, first at one and then the other. 
She had often thought that perhaps they would 
ultimately become engaged ; but it had come very 
much sooner than she had expected. 

" It looks like it. Pussy," Maud said, laughing 
merrily. 

" Why — why — Fm ever so delighted I" Marian 
broke in breathlessly, and then she kissed her 
cousin and shook hands with Jack, while Mrs. Hoyt 
reiterated the toast, which was enthusiastically drank 
by all. 

"Why, Maud," Marian whispered, as she laid 
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aside her glass, " I thought you were a regular man- 
hater ?" 

" I used to be, but you see Pve changed," Maud 
answered, smiling. 

" Do you love him ever so much, then ?" Marian 
murmured, a little tremulously ; for her cousin 
seemed a great deal happier than she had ever been 
under the same circumstances. 

** Yes, I couldn't help myselt You see you read 
my character exactly. Pussy, that night you played 
the phrenologist" 

Marian smiled — a little sadly, though, as she 
thought of how her mother had received the an- 
nouncement of her own engagement — ^and then after 
a little she made some excuse and left the room. 

Maud, who was a keen observer, divining the 
cause of her cousin's departure, and feeling a tender 
sympathy for Marian, also rose, and said to Jack as 
she passed him, 

" You're not going yet ?" 

"No, I have a few words to say to Mrs. Hoyt" 

" I'll see you in a little while, then," and with 
this she followed her cousin to her room, where she 
felt sure she had gone. 

Soon after the doctor went, but as he stood in 
the hall with his hat iji his hand, he said, quite 
decidedly, to Mrs. Hoyt, who had followed him 
out, 

"You may depend upon it^ my dear laadaxssL^ 
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she loves Henry !" and with these words he hade 
her good night, and left the housa 

" I'm afraid the sight of Maud's happiness was a 
little painful to Marian," Mra Hoyt said to Jack as 
she re-entered the library. 

This was a very flattering speech to make to our 
friend, but he only said by way of I'eply, 

" That is a subject which I wish to speak to you 
about" 

Mrs. Hoyt sat down, while he, resting bis elbow 
on the mantel-piece, was a little at loss as to how he 
should commence so delicate a subject At last he 
said, 

" You will pardon me, but I presume from what 
Henry and Maud have told me, and what you your- 
self have said, that this engagement between your 
daughter and Lawrence is distasteful to you?" 

" Most decidedly I" Mrs. Hoyt replied. 

" I don't wish to ask your confidence, my dear 
Mrs. Hoyt, but Henry's happiness so nearly concerns 
my own, that I would do anything in the world to 
help him." He paused and waited for her to re- 

Mrs. Hoyt remained silent for nearly a minute, 
and then said, 

" I know what you would ask, Mr. Martin, and I 
will answer you frankly. The happiness of my 
daughter is all that I wish for. If I thought she 
would be happy with thialAwrence — ^though it broke 
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my heart — ^I would give her to him willingly ; yes, 
almost aa willingly and unselfishly as I would give 
her now to Henry, were it in my power to do so ; but 
I don't think his temperament is at all suited for her, 
and I feel in my heart that their marriage would be 
productive of the most unhappy results. 

"Marian has, in an unlucky moment — probably 
overcome by pity, or even sentiment, if you will — 
accepted him, and of course she feels that she ought 
in all honor abide by her word. This is the greatest 
obstacle that I fear ; were it not for that I am satisfied 
that the engagement would eventually amount to 
nothing ; for even Marian herself must be conscious 
that there is not the slightest comparison between 
the two." 

" If all other means fail," Jack suggested, " there 
is one that perhaps will be of some avail." 

"What is that?" 

" Why, go to Lawrence and tell him all. If he is 
a man of spirit, he certainly would not hesitate to 
secure her happiness, even if he had to give her up 
in order to accomplish it." 

" That is what Doctor Wilder suggested, but I 
cannot do it," Mrs. Hoy t replied, "for I fear that it 
will do more harm than good." 

Jack mused a moment before he replied. 

"I don't know what you can do, then," he said at 
length. " That Henry loves your daughter with all 
the strength of an ardent nature^ Y^^ caaxvc^t dft»\j>kk^. 
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They say disappointment in love never kills. It will 
not him, probably ; but I know be will never be the 
same man that he was, if this Lawrence marries your 
daughter." 

" What can I do ?" Mrs. Hoyt exclaimed, hope- 
lessly. 

" I'm sorry that I cannot advise you," Jack said, 
too honorable to wrong Morison by a method which 
he felt sure would prove successful to Henry, at 
least; but aft«r a moment's pause he continued, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon her face to note the 
effect of his words, 

" I had a long talk with Henry this morning." 

" Ah 1" Mrs. Hoyt changed color slightly. 

"Yes," he answered, slowly, "and he told me 
that he was going abroad the last of next week." 

" Good heavens 1" exclaimed Mrs. Hoyt, starting 
up in deep agitation, "he mustn't go; it will kill 
every hope I have 1" and the tears forced themselves 
into her eyes. 

" No, he mustn't be allowed to go," Jack said, 
low and impressively. " I tried every argument, but 
he was firm in his determination ; at last, after every 
other thing had failed to shake his resolution, I told 
him that you wanted to see him very much." 

" And what did he say ?" Mrs. Hoyt broke in, 
breathlessly. 

" He said that he would come here some time to- 
morrow, when Marian was out of the house; but 
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that you were not to mention the fact to a single 
soul." 

" Well ?" she asked eagerly. 

"Well, the only thing that you can do is to see 
him," he answered. " It lies with you whether he 
goes or stays. You know your daughter better than 
any one else ; if you can give him any great encour- 
agement, in my opinion he won't go — otherwise it 
will be impossible to detain him." 

Mrs. Hoyt paced up and down the libraiy floor 
for a moment, as if in deep thought. At last she 
paused and said, 

"I don't say that I have anything very encour- 
aging to tell him. That will depend upon circum- 
stances ; but I will try and exert all the influence I 
can to make him stay ; for he must not go !" This 
was said very decidedly. 

"My dear woman," Jack said, taking her hand 
and looking into her face, with not a little admira- 
tion ; " no one could resist if you plead." 

Mrs. Hoji; smiled as she repUed, 

" I'll do what I can ; however, I'll leave you now 
and send Maud down. Good night," and with these 
words she left the room. 

" Marian is too good for that Lawrence !" Jack 
thought, as he watched Mrs. Hoyt depart. " Poor 
Henry; how he will envy me 1" 
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GHAPTER XV. 

ALL BIGHT IN THB BND. 

HE following morning, about an hour after 
breakfast, the servant entered the library 
where Mrs. Hoyt was reading, and handed 
her a note. 

"Who left it?" Mrs. Hoyt inquired, as she 
glanced at the inscription. 

" A colored man. He said I was to be particular 
and give it to no one but yourself, ma'anu" 
" Is he waiting for an answer?" 
"No ma'am." 
"Very good." 

As the servant left the room, Mra Hoyt broke 
the seal, and hastily read lite following lines : 

" My dbab Madam : 

" Will it be convenient for you to 
see me this morning? As I particularly desire that 
Marian should not be present at the interview, I will 
wait until she goes down to the beach. If I hear 
nothing to the contrary, expect me at twelva 

"Yours, eta, 

"MORISON Lawrenok" 
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" Well, I never," she ejaculated ; " what under 
the sun does he want to see me for?" and she read 
the note over again, weighing every word — '* As I 
particularly desire that Marian should not be present 
at the interview, I will wait until she goes down to 
the beach." 

" Can it be possible/* she thought, and a look of 
intense satisfaction gleamed for a moment in her 
eyes, "that he is going to give her up? " 

The bare possibiHty of such a thing happening 
was very delightful ; but after thinking a little while 
she dismissed the idea from her mind* She felt that 
Morison would never contemplate such a step, unless 
driven to the most extreme straits by Marian herself; 
and the knowledge of her daughter led her to believe 
that such a thing was simply absurd. 

That they had quarreled lifrs. Hoyt well knew ; 
but it was very evident that it did not amount to 
anything, for Marian would never have appeared so 
undisturbed the evening before, if the affair had 
been in any way serious. She had left the room 
suddenly, after having heard of Maudes engagement ; 
but Mrs. Hoyt felt that the cause of this was on 
account of her own unqualified approval of the 
match ; and Marian, contrasting her cousin's recep- 
tion with her own, under similar circumstances, 
naturally felt the difference, which led her to with- 
di9w to the privacy of her own chamber. 
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After some reflection, Mrs. Hoyt concluded to 
consult Maud. 

A servant answered the summons of the bell, and 
Mrs. Hoyt said, 

'^ Ask Ellen to step up to Miss St. John's room, 
and tell her I want to see her." 

In a few moments Maud entered the library. 

" Did you wish to speak to me, aunt ?" 

" Yes — ^but shut the door first." 

Maud obeyed, and then came and sat down by 
her side. 

" I received this just now. Have you any idea 
what he means ?" 

Maud took Lawrence's communication and read 
it through to the end, and then handed it back with 
a little laugh. " Marian told me last night, in con- 
fidence, that she and Morison had some slight misun- 
derstanding, laying all the blame upon herself. Now, 
my opinion is, that Morison imagines himself to be 
in the wrong, and has asked to see you for the pur- 
pose of securing you as a kind of mediator." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind !" Mrs. Hoyt ex- 
claimed hotly ; " the idea of my exerting myself to 
suit his whim I" 

Maud smiled. 

" Of course you can use your own judgment, as 
far as that is concerned ; but I don't think it will be 
necessary for you to do anything about it, one way 
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or the other ; for Marian will make it all up again as 
soon as she sees him." 

" Then she is a little idiot !" Mre. Hoyt exclaimed, 
indignantly. " If he is in the wrong, he ought to 
apologize ; and I have a great mind to forbid her 
having anything to do with him until he does." 

"Pray forgive me if I annoy you, aunt," her 
niece put in, "but if you will follow my advice you 
will do nothing of the kind." 

"Why not?" Mrs. Hoyt exclaimed, somewhat 
sharply. 

Maud mused a moment, and then replied, 

"I'll tell you. This little tilt between Morison 
and cousin — ^for it amounts to nothing more — doesn't 
in any way concern you, and you will not mend mat- 
ters by interfering." 

" 'Pon my word, I didn't know Mr. Lawrence had 
such a strong supporter before !" Mrs. Hoyt answered 
a little contemptuously. 

Maud flushed up a little, but answered earnestly, 
" I speak plainly, aunty, because I know it is the 
wisest thing to do." 

" Forgive me, Maud," Mrs. Hoyt broke in impul- 
sively, " for being so cross, but honestly this Lawrence 
has made my disposition as sour as a lemon. What 
would you advise me to do ?" 

".I would see him, as he suggests. Marian will 
make up with him any way, and if you pretend to 
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lend your aid, it will add to your interests, by leaviijg 
hiin under obligations to you." 

" I think you are right, Maud," Mrs. Hoyt said 
after a moment's reflection ; " and I will do as you 
say. In the mean time, however," she continued as 
she glanced at the clock, " you go and drive Marian 
down to the beach, for you see he wants her to be 
away." 

Maud obeyed, and half an hour afterwards Mrs. 
Hoyt saw her niece and Marian leave the place in the 
pony phaeton. 

^ « « « « 

Mrs. Hoyt was in her room when the servant an- 
nounced the arrival of Morison Lawrence. 

" Tell him I will be down in a few moments, Tm 
not going to hurry myself," she added as the servant 
left the room. 

The girl re-appeared almost immediately and 
handed her mistress a card. 

"Mr. Schuyler, ma'am." 

"Ifr. Schuyler!" Mrs. Hoyt exclaimed, with a 
start of surprise, mechanically reading the inscrip- 
tion ; " where is he ?" 

"In the back parlor, ma'am." 

" Good heavens I how unfortunate I Did Mr. 
Lawrence see him?" she sisked abruptly. 

" No, ma'am. After I told Mr. Lawrence that you 

would see him, I was going down to the kitchen when 

Mr. Schuyler walked in tTaro\xg\v tJi^ ba^k door. * Is 
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any one home?* says he. *None except Missis/ 
says I. * Grive her this,' says he, and then he walked 
in the back parlor." 

" Then the folding-doors are closed ?" 

"Yes, ma'am." ' 

"What shall I do?" she thought "Henry 
mustn't know that this Lawrence is here. Ah I" as 
if a sudden thought had struck her, " Jane, go down 
and tell Mr. Schuyler that I will be down presently." 

"Yes, ma'am." 

" Wait a minute. Don't say anything about Mr. 
Lawrence being here ; but run as fast as you can and 
bring Doctor Wilder. Tell him that I must see him 
immediately." 

As the maid hastened down to execute these 
orders, Mrs. Hojrt threw herself in a chair, totally at 
a loss as to what she should do. 

In the meantime, and while these events were 
passing on upstairs, Henry entered the back parlor, 
and seating himself on the sofa in one comer of the 
room, he waited somewhat impatiently the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Hoyt 

Several minutes may have passed, though it 
seemed much longer, and Henry was becoming very 
restless, when suddenly a light step was heard on the 
back veranda, and the next instant the casement 
opened, and Marian entered the room. 

Henry had risen at the first sound of the foot- 
steps, thinking it was Mrs. Hoy t^ but ^a \va <»i»s^2^ 
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sight of the lithe, agile figure of her, who but a few 
weeks before had been the guiding star of his ex- 
istence, he shrank invohmtarily back. The actioQ 
caused Marian to turn, and they stood face to faca 

"Why, Henry!*' she began impulsively, but 
checked herself in an instant, as she saw him start 
and turn from her. " I beg pardon," she continued 
hurriedly, with a slight tremor in her voice, " pray 
don*t disturb yourself ; you came to see mamma — 
I'll go and tell her — I thought — ^that is. Morison — " 
and then, utterly overcome, she stopped short, unable 
to finish, and turned mechanically toward the door. 
"Marian!" 

As he called her name, with infinite tenderness 
in the tones of his voice, she paused, and her eyes 
met his for an instant, and then, unable to bear his 
glance, she bent them down ; while he, summoning 
up an amount of indifference he was far from feeling, 
crossed over to her side, and extending his hand, 
said: 

" Marian, I expect to go away soon, very soon, 
and probably I won't see you again for some time, 
so I'll say good-by now." 

" Going away 1 where to ?" she exclaimed, breath- 
lessly, forgetting, for a moment, her altered position 
toward him. 

" Where to ?" he answered, with a melancholy 
smile, " I — I — hardly know as yet ;" and then, not 
trmting himself to remain longer, he took her hand 
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and carried it to his lips, saying, as he relinquished 
it, " Good-by !" and then, casting one long, linger- 
ing glance at her, as she stood with her head bent 
away from him, he crossed the room and opened 
the casement. 

But a great sob caused him to turn, only to be- 
hold Marian reclining in a chair with her face buried 
in her hands. 

He came and stood by her side^ 
" Marian, you love me ?" 

No answer, but Henry saw her frame tremble 
convulsively. Leaning over toward her, he said, in 
a voice low and musical, yet trembling with emo- 
tion, 

" Marian, though I love you with all the strength 
of manhood, yet I must give you up to him whom 
you have pledged yourself to marry. He loves you 
— oh, how could he help it ? but it would be base in 
me to think of you as a wife, when engaged to him ; 
I will not wrong liim so I" and sighing heavily he 
turned away. 

" One moment, Mr. Schuyler, if you please 1" 
As the words rang out low, yet perfectly distinct, 
Henry swang around, while his companion sprang 
from her chair in the greatest alarm. 

The folding-doors connecting the two rooms had 
swung open, and Morison Lawrence stood before 
them. 

As she saw him standing there^ she h.vsj\^ V^^t 
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head, her color coming and going by turns ; while 
she shuddered to think of what the end would be. 

" Mr. Schuyler," Morison began after a moment's 
pause, " from your own confession, I have learned that 
you love Marian. Do you — " and he turned toward 
her — " do you return his love ?" 

To this question Morison received no audible reply ; 
Marian had sunk back in the chair, trembling like a 
leaf. 

After another pause, during which time Morison 
regarded both attentively, he walked over to Marian, 
and taking her hand, said kindly, but sadly, 

" Marian, I have come to give you up ; don't speak," 
he continued, as she started up, scarcely believing her 
senses ; " I have thought the matter over all night 
long. I know I am not capable of making you happy, 
and " 

" But ^" 

" Pray hear me out !" and then, in a voice a little 
husky, he went on ; " believe me, it is for the' best. I 
think more of your future happiness than my own, 
and I know that I cannot trust myself to be the 
guardian and the guide of that future. I dare not 
assume the responsibility; for I know that if such 
were the case, it would be but an endless reproach to 
me in the days that are to come." 

He paused and looked down at her, where she 

had sank breathless with contending emotions — sur- 

pme^ Astonishment, regret, and ijity, all commingled 
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in such a chaos of feeling, that she scarcely knew 
whether she was dreaming or not ; and her scattered 
senses were only recalled to the reality of the scene, 
by hearing his voice falling on her ears, low, calm, 
yet perfectly distinct. 

" Now, Marian, you must sjbc that I have a duty 
to perform, which, however painful to me, must be 
done, because it is right, and I know that in the end 
we will both reap the benefits. You — you love 
Henry Schuyler " 

"I?" Marian sprang up with a cry like a 
wounded bird, and glanced at Henry. What she 
read in his eyes we have no means of finding out — 
the next moment she sank down in the chair and 
covered her face "with her bands. 

Morison looked at her with infinite pity in his 
eyes; and then, with a sigh that seemed to come 
from the depths of his heart, he noiselessly crossed 
over to where Henry was standing, and said, 

" She loves you ; go to her !" and before the latter 
could recover from his astonishment, not to say 
delight, Morison had left the room. 

Sinking down by the side of the girl he loved, 
and stealing an arm around her waist, Henry, break- 
ing the silence, said, 

" Marian, do you know what Lawrence has said 
about you ?" 

" Oh, Henry I" was her only answer, while the 
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tears started to her eyes ; " how can we ever repay 
him ?" 

He made no reply ; he only drew her toward him, 
and pressed upon her lips a long, impassioned kiss. 
At the same moment, Mrs. Hoyt and Doctor Wilder, 
followed by our friends, Jack Martin and Maud 
St. John, entered the room. 

Henry sprang to his feet, and colored to the roots 
of his hair, while Marian threw herself into her 
mother's arms, and sobbed convulsively. 

"Where is he?" demanded Mrs. Hoyt, with a 
great joy at her heart, when Henry had briefly re- 
lated what had passed. 

" Mr. Lawrence wants to see you, ma'am," ex- 
claimed the servant, entering the room at that 
moment. 

" Where is he ?" 

" In the library, ma'am." ' 

And while Henry and Marian were receiving the 
congratulations of the others, Mrs. Hoyt left the 
room abruptly, and crossing the hall, entered the 
library. 

The first object she saw was Morison, who leaned 
against the mantel-piece, his head resting on his hand. 
His face was pale — a slight quivering of the lips was 
the only outward sign of emotion as she advanced, 
saying simply in a low, earnest voice, 

** Morison I" 

He started a little, 'w\i\\e a. \o^^ scarcely audible 
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sigh esca])ed him; but he did not answer. Mrs. 
Hoyt waited a moment and then said, while her 
voice trembled, 

" The hearts that you have made happy to-day 
are not ungrateful. That which prompted you to 
give me back my child to-day will be rewarded ten- 
fold." She paused, as if expecting him to speak, 
and then continued, 

" Marian has never told you how it has ever been 
my wish that Henry Schuyler should be her hus- 
band — this has been my prayer ever since I knew 
him. When you asked her to be your wife, I was 
incensed against you, and. I frankly confess that I 
did not believe you capable of making her happy — 
forgive me if I pain you !" she added quickly, as a 
deep sigh escaped him. " It was a mother's duty to 
study your character, and I did so. I had no doubt 
of your love for her, but I loved her, too. My love 
was strong — perhaps yours was also. Had you 
married her, you would have broken my heart ; by 
giving her up you have, no doubt, wounded your 
own! It was a novel sacrifice, and I thank you 
for it !" 

As Mrs. Hoyt finished, Morison turned to her and 
said: 

*• My dear Mrs. Hoyt, I cannot say all that I 
would wish to. It was a hard task for me to give 
her up, but I knew it would be necessary to insure 
her future happiness to do so. Ske ia ^ ^xxi.^ ^ss^ 
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lovely woman in every sense of the word, and I feel 
that she will be happy with her future husband. 
The consciousness of having done some good for the 
evil which I have worked will help me to bear this 
blow!" 

Then, taking her hand, he, said, after pressing 
it warmly, 

"Would you mind asking Marian if I can see 
her for a moment — ^I have something to say to her 
before I go!" 

"Won't you stay?" 

Morison shook his head a little mournfully. 

" I will tell her, then ;" and Mrs. Hoyt left the 
room. 

Marian soon after saw him alone ; what he said 
to her no one ever knew, save, perhaps, her husband 
In a few moments Morison came out, and, bidding 
all good-by, in a more cheerful manner than would 
have been expected under the circumstances, he left 
the housa 

" Mrs. Hoyt," the doctor said, as Morison disap- 
peared from sight, " we judged him wrongly I" 

" Yes," she answered, but a look of intense satis* 
faction gleamed in her eyes as she turned and saw 
Marian and Henry whispering together at the other 
end of the porch, " perhaps we did." 
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CONCLUSION. 

FEW days after the events already nar- 
rated, several members of the Elmwood 
Club met at the "Studio," and adopted 
the following resolutions : 

" Whereas, 

" It has come to our knowledge that certain mem- 
bers of this Club are about to become Benedicts, be 
it resolved : 

"First. — That this organization shall not cease to 
exist — not by a big, big D I 

" Second. — That we all meet here again next year. 

"Third. — That Ralph Wharton, Henry Schuyler, 
and Jack Martin, the said members in question, im- 
mediately order a dozen of wine to be drunk by all 
hands I" 

Carried unanimously. 
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FIFTH SEASON. 



SPRING HOUSE, 

RICHFIELD SPRINaS, N. Y., 

On Canadarago Lake, 

OPEN SATURDAY, JUNE 14th, 1879, 

And will remain open until Oct. 1st. 



»•♦ 



ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAB FREE. 

T. R. PROCTOR 

Owner and Proprietor. 



PARK HOUSE, 

MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 



•♦♦♦- 



This Fine Family Hotel has been entirely 
renovated and newly furnished for the recep- 
tion of Summer Guests. 

LOOATIOK UKSUEPASSEb. 



S. W. LANE, 

Manager. 
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